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Coming to terms . , . 


In the initial stages of the history of the disease, the term HIV/ 
AIDS was used jointly, to characterise the syndrome as a single 
disease, suggesting that AIDS was the inevitable and fatal outcome 
of contracting HIV. 

With advances in our medical knowledge, though, HIV and AIDS 
are now used separately to highlight the difference. HIV is no 
longer the death sentence that it used to be. A person infected 
with HIV is able to lead a normal and productive life when provided 
with the necessary medicines (ARVs) and surrounded by a 
supportive environment. There are people who have been HIV¬ 
positive for over 15 years and are still contributing to their families 
and communities. 

Taking ARVs slows down the deterioration of the immune system 
and delays the onslaught of AIDS, when the complete breakdown 
of the immune system, leaving the person unable to resist germs 
and infections. Sooner rather than later, one of these irresistible 
infections will culminate in the person’s death. To date, despite 
the efforts of medical science, a cure for the AIDS condition is 
still unknown. 



The articles in this Issue of the Pacific Journal of Theology (PJT), were 
prepared long before the above revelation came to hand. Therefore, you 
will note that the authors here, still refer to the pandemic as ‘HIV/AIDS”. 

However, for any future PJT issues on “HIV” or “AIDS” the preferred 
terminologies {see UNAIDS Terminology Guidelines on Page li.) will be used. 
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UNAIDS Terminology Guidelines 


Summary of preferred terminology 


Oo not use this 

U9e this 

HIV/AIDS 

Use HIV unless specifically referring to AIDS. Examples Include people 
living with HIV, the HIV epidemic, HIV prevalence, HIV prevention, HIV 
testing, HIV-related disease; AIDS diagnosis, children made vulnerable 
by AIDS, children orphaned by AIDS, the AIDS response. Both HIV 
epidemic and AIDS epidemic are acceptable. 

AIDS virus 

There is no “AIDS virus’’. The virus associated with AIDS is called the 

Human Immunodeficiency Virus, or HIV. Please note: the phrase HIV 
virus is redundant. Use HIV. 

AIDS-infected 

Avoid the term infected. Use person living with HIV or HIV-positive 
person.No one can be infected with AIDS, because it is not an infectious 
agent. AIDS is a surveillance definition meaning a syndrome of 
opportunistic infections and diseases that can develop as 
immunosuppression deepens along the continuum of HIV infection 

AIDS test 

There is no test for AIDS, use HIV or HIV antibodv test. 

AIDS sufferer or 
victim 

The word “victim” is disempowering. Use person living with HIV. Use the 
term AIDS onlv when referrina to a oerson with a clinical AIDS diaanosis. 

AIDS patient 

Use the term patient only when referring to a clinical setting. Preferred: 
oatient with HIV-related illness. 

Risk of AIDS 

Use risk of HIV infection; risk of exposure to HIV 

High(er) risk groups; 
vuinerable groups 

Key populations at higher risk (both key to the epidemic’s dynamics and 
key to the response) 

Commercial sex 
worker 

Sex work or commercial sex or the sale of sexual services. 

Prostitute 

Use only in respect to juvenile prostitution; otherwise use sex worker. 

Intravenous drug 
user 

Use injecting drug user. Drugs may be injected subcutaneously, 
intramuscularly or intravenously. 

Sharing (needies, 
syringes) 

Use non-sterile injecting equipment if referring to risk of HIV exposure; use 
contaminated injecting equipment if the equipment is known to contain 

HIV or if HiV transmission has occurred. 

Fight against AIDS 

Response to AIDS 

Evidence-based 

Evidence-informed 

HIV prevalence 
rates 

Use HIV prevalence. The word ‘rates’ connotes the passage of time and 
should not be used here. 

Acronyms and 
abbreviations 

Please spell out all terms in full. For example PMTCT should be 
prevention of mother-to-child transmission, etc. 





























Other Abbreviations 


APLF 


ARVs 


CAPE 

HIV 

NCCs 

PCC 

PLWHA 

SPATS 

STIs 

WCCOP 


(UNAIDS) Asia Pacific Leadership Forum on HIV 
AIDS and Development 

Antiretroviral(s), a class of dmgs used in the inhibition 

o fvimses such as HIV 

Churches AIDS Pastoral care and Education 

human immunodeficiency vims 

National Council (s) of Churches 

Pacific Council of Churches 

People Living With HIV AIDS 

South Pacific Association of Theological Schools 

Sexually Transmitted Infections (formerly referred to 

as STDs, sexually transmitted diseases) 

World Council of Churches Office in the Pacific 





This special issue of the 'Pacific Journal of Theology is devoted 
to papers on aspects of Sex, Sexuality and HIV At first 
glance this may seem a surprising choice of theme for a 
theological journal. Yet these topics are so central to human 
life and experience, so old and yet so modern, so private 
and yet so universal that it seems perverse to ignore them 
as though they had no claim to our attention. From the 
vast range of possibilities and bearing in mind the nature 
of our audience, our choice of articles reflects a threefold 
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purpose: 

1. to stimulate discussions on sex, sexuality, HIV and 
AIDS among the present and future leaders of 
the church 

2. to inform the SPATS community about some of 
the faith-based programmes being conducted in 
HIV-related areas 


Before he joined the 
UNAIDS Asia Pacific 
Headership Forum on 
HIV/AIDS and 
Development (APLF) 
in 2005, he worked on 
the Pacific Plan for the 
Pacific Islands Forum 
S ecretariat. 


3. to promote partnerships between faith-based 
organisations and others to work together to 
create the more caring and compassionate 
environment that is required by people living with 
HIV and AIDS. 
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That purpose has produced an issue—potentially a valuable 
resource to stimulate discussion on issues that many 
consider to be ‘too sensitive’ or ‘taboo’ — that is a mixture 
of thought provoking pieces on the one hand and on the 
other, information on programmes being conducted by 
Pacific churches. We include papers of the first kind 
because it is essential, not only now but long into the future, 
to engage in deep and meaningful deliberation and debate 
on the morality and ethical issues surrounding HIX sex 
and sexuality. But this is not enough. As Christians we 
also need to contribute to the improvement of the quality 
of life of the poor, the marginalised, the downtrodden 
and those who have been excluded from our society. To 
do this effectively we need to learn from past efforts, link 
up with others and work in partnership. Information 
pieces of the second kind are a small step in that direction. 

HIV and AIDS are newcomers to the list of major social 
and health concerns faced by the modem world. First 
identified in 1981, HIV has spread with frightening speed 
and devastating effects. Efforts to combat the threat have 
intensified and become better informed as time passes, 
but there is still a pressing need for efforts to include the 
whole human community. As always, what we do today 
must develop from what we have drawn from our past 
experience. 



Lessons Learnt from working in 
HIV and AIDS' 

1. The need to provide for people’s basic needs 

One of the most important lessons from decades of 
working in the area of AIDS is that the most effective 
way of preventing the spread of HIV is to protect 
the rights of the vulnerable marginalised groups in 
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our society. Rights in this context means basic human rights such as 
the right to food, shelter, clean mnning water, education, accessible and 
affordable health services (including medicines), a safe secure 
environment and the right to live in dignity. The marginalised groups 
include women victims of domestic violence, abused children, people 
with disabilities, uneducated poor youth, children from broken homes, 
the unemployed, the homeless, those with mental health problems, sex 
workers, men who have sex with men (MSM) and all those whose 
basic needs are not being met. 

How can you begin to expect people to make significant changes in 
their behaviour if just meeting their basic needs is their overriding priority 
at the beginning of every day? 

2. The importance of leadership 

APLF — the leadership and advocacy arm of UNAIDS — was set up 
by AusAID, NZAID and others, to mobilise leaders to advocate for 
HIV-related issues. APLF concentrates on leaders in 5 key sectors — the 
political, faith-based organisations, women, business and the media. 
Cutting across these sectors are youth and positive people (which in 
this context means people who have tested positive to presence of 
HIV). The countries that have been most successful in managing to 
contain the spread of HIV, overcome stigmatisation and discrimination, 
and provide the care and support required by people living with HIV 
and AIDS are those with active, supportive leaders who are concerned 
about the welfare and well-being of their people. In countries where 
HIV flourishes, it seems all too often that the leaders and the mling elite 
are more preoccupied with maintaining their own positions and 
privileges than with meeting the basic needs of the people. 

Since the SPATS Consultation in June 2006, APLF has arranged the 
attendance of Ratu Epeli Nailatikau, the UNAIDS Special 
Representative on HIV/AIDS in the Pacific, at several regional meetings 
of influential people as an advocate for more leaders to engage 
themselves in the fight against HIV and AIDS. He has addressed 
meetings of Pacific Parliamentarians, traditional leaders, youth groups. 



Forum leaders and their wives, the Military and the Regional Security 
Council, In Fiji, Ratu Joni Madraiwiwi (Roko Tui Bau and Fiji’s former 
Vice-President) agreed to champion the HIV-related cause. He has been 
a voice of reason in troubled times, advocating good governance, 
accountability, inclusiveness, leadership at all levels and the introduction 
of sex education into Pacific schools. We need more church leaders, 
too, to champion the needs of the poor and the marginalised. 

3. Talk about it! 

The emergence of HIV/AIDS as a very present reality has highlighted 
the importance of communication and the use of language. 
Communication in the home between children and their parents, 
between husbands and wives, between sexual partners, between church 
leaders and the wider community: the Ikies must always be open. 

How can children, teenagers, couples protect themselves from HIV if 
they do not know the facts? How often have you heard the statement 
that ‘It IS against our culture, tradition and religion to talk about sensitive 
issues such as sex and sexuality’? What this means is that it is judged 
more important to maintain the modesty of our moral gatekeepers 
than to improve the quality of people’s lives or to save lives. The 
escalation of ‘officially reported’ cases of Sexually Transmitted Infections 
(STIs) including HI^ unplanned pregnancies, rape, incest, and HIV 
mother-to-child transmission cases in the Pacific are some of the fruits 
of this silence. Is it sensible or responsible to go on avoiding talking 
about it, when people are obviously not displaying the same inhibition 
about doing it? In the 1990’s the following appeared in a World Council 
of Churches publication “Through its silence the church has been 
more responsible for the spread of HTV/AIDS and perpetuating 
Discrimination than stopping the virus. ” 


Church leaders at a WCCOP/APLF consultation held in Sia’atoutai, 
Tonga in December 2005 agreed that Pacific churches should talk more 
openly about sex, human sexuality and violence against women. This 
special issue of the P/Tis a product of the spirit of that meeting. One 
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of our intentions is to trigger discussion on some of the issues that 
need to be discussed. 

At their consultation, church leaders were provoked into a discussion 
of “the Rape of Tamar” by Manoj Kurian from the World Council of 
Churches. Jenny’s article brings to light one of the issues that the church 
has failed to deal with over the years, namely the way in which the 
patriarchal structures inherent in society and the hierarchy of the church 
perpetuate violence against women. Her analysis should stimulate 
discussion on the issues that are raised. Since the consultation, and at the 
Fiji Methodist Church Conference in August 2006, Rev. Tuikilakila 
Waqairatu called for sex education to be introduced in schools. 

Tessa Mackenzie’s ‘Brief survey and theological study of the Biblical 
passages relevant to homosexuality’ is clear, concise and enlightening. It 
highlights one of the most important lessons gathered from experience 
in working for many decades in the area of AIDS. Don’t judge people 
by the labels you attach to them. Tessa reminds us that always, Jesus 
commanded love for others and was himself compassionate and 
inclusive in his relations with minorities and marginalised people’. Rosalyn 
Nokise’s thoughts reiterate this hard-hitting sentiment with appropriate 
biblical references. 

4. Everything is connected 

Winston Halapua contextualises HIV/AIDS in the Pacific, voicing the 
claim that An important dimension of the oceanic worldview of Pacific 
people is that life in all parts of the creation is interconnected’. The 
need for a multisectoral approach was recognized early on with National 
AIDS Committees consisting of church representatives, government 
departments and NGOs. But as the Committees were based at the 
Ministry of Health, HIV and AIDS were regarded as a health problem. 
Therefore everybody was happy to sit back and leave it to the Ministry 
of Health to bear the responsibility. With the rapid escalation of the 
epidemic, the true dimensions of its impact became more apparent. 
Leaders worldwide began to see that HIV and AIDS are closely linked 
to social, economic, cultural and religious issues and that HIV and AIDS 



are indivisible from development problems and their solutions. Initial 
church opposition to working in HIV relief was due to its association 
with sex and sinners. Today, leaders are in agreement that we need to 
treat HIV in a more holistic way. Everyone must shoulder responsibility, 
not just the Ministry of Health. 

In countries that understand this clearly, HIV and AIDS programmes 
have become more multisectoral and their funding has increased. In 
the Pacific, however, this insight is still very new. It needs to be well 
understood, shared and promoted by all leaders. 

You cannot work on HIV and AIDS without dealing with 
poverty, gender, human rights, youth, drugs and alcohol, 
education and health. ‘Education and awareness’ does not begin to 
cover It. A case in point is the incidence of non-communicable diseases 
such as obesity, diabetes and heart diseases. Despite the level of education 
in the countries of our region, the incidence of non-communicable 
diseases has reached epidemic proportions. Many are aware of the 
problem and know what to do — eat nutritious food, exercise, don’t 
smoke or drink alcohol, don’t stress — but how easy is it for people to 
translate this knowledge into practice? Most Pacific Island countries are 
in the top ten of the most obese people in the world — Nauru, 
Federated States of Micronesia, Cook Islands, Niue, Tonga and Samoa. 
When it comes to HIV where sex is involved, there are many who are 
not aware of the problem and do not know the basic facts, so myths 
abound, ignorance is rampant and prejudices ingrained. Compounding 
the ignorance, such things as lenient prison sentences for rape, incest 
and domestic violence send mixed messages about the consequences 
of people’s behaviour and cause confusion among the young — and 
the not so young. 


5. Listen to the needs of people 

Media reports, movies and television barrage us all with stories and 
sensational reports that challenge our view of the world, especially in 
the sexual arena. In the world of HIV and AIDS, media reports include 
a growing list of assaults on old ideas of respectable/acceptable 
behaviour: HlV-positive church Ministers, nuns and priests; church 
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ministers molesting and raping young people under their charge; the 
trafficking of young girls; a political leader declaring that oral sex is not 
real sex; surveys that reveal that it is not only male homosexuals that 
have anal sex; an increasing number of countries that recognise same 
sex marriages/civil union partnerships; gay Bishops being ordained; 
prostitutes being redefined as workers in the sex industry; and a trans¬ 
sexual member of Parliament who has, waiting in the wmgs, a bill to 
recognise 7 genders. Is this part of the ‘strange new world of the Bible’ 
described by Rev. Dr. Ma'afu Palu in his article? 

We are forever learning new things and can only marvel at God’s 
creation and its complexities. These developments highlight the need 
for people working in HIV and church people working at the pastoral 
level to be non-judgmental. Leave judgments to God, listen to the 
needs of the people whose lives we are trying to improve. Place the 
meeting of basic needs high on the agenda and work with the more 
unfortunate and others to achieve this. In the process, convert by example 
rather than harangue: blanket Biblical pronouncements may not have 
immediate relevance to the circumstances of their lives. One size does 
not fit all nor one prescription cure all ailments. 

6. Link up and work in partnerships 

The value of linking up and working together in partnerships is another 
major lesson learnt over the years. Working with others is much more 
effective than working in isolation. Everything is connected. 

AIDS has brought diverse groups to work together to achieve a 
common goal. In South Africa, the churches are working with sex 
workers, gay and lesbian groups, trade unions, HlV-positive people 
and others to get ARVs more available to people living with HIV 
Putting aside their differences in most other areas, these groups have 
joined together to fight for the right of ^//positive people to be treated 
with the appropriate medicines. 

Under the present world economic system, only 10 per cent of the 
world’s population (in the developed countries) have ready access to 



Anti retro virals (ARVs — the combination of drugs that delays the 
deterioration of the immune system) while the 90 per cent in the 
developing world, where these dmgs are most needed, cannot afford 
them. Where is the justice in such a system? 

Some church groups m the developed countries are actively campaigning 
to make medicines available to all of God’s children rather than only to 
the 10 per cent of the world’s population, the rich and economically 
powerful elite. Perhaps we should all do some research so that we can 
link up with groups with similar interests to fight for a better world 
where God’s wealth is divided more evenly and all God’s people are 
provided with at least their basic needs. 

We can also make good use of existing research findings. While some 
may not be happy with the findings of Dr Mill Kaitani’s research on 
the attitudes and practice of Fijian males to pre-marital sex, as reported 
m her article, they certainly provide a basis for discussion and further 
research. On the basis of her extensive interviews, she makes the startling 
observation that ‘church social meetings ... could unintentionally be 
influential factors encouraging premarital sexual activity’. 

There are church representatives on the National AIDS Committees in 
practically every Pacific Island country. Do you know who the church 
representatives are on these committees? How often do they meet? 
How do these ‘church’ representatives communicate with the leaders 
of their church and the wider community about the result of these 
meetings? Find out and work with them. Most have access to funds 
that are not utilised. Help the National AIDS Committees make good 
use of these available funds. 

7. Quotations 

We often quote Biblical verses in support of particular opinions and 
lines of action, as most of the contributors to this issue have done in 
their articles. So why not quote church leaders? 
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As a medical problem and from the aspect of the economy, AIDS 
is no doubt all bad news! But from a moral point of view, it does 
not need to be all bad news; through its challenge, it has the 
potential to make us all better human beings. 

Tonga’s Bishop Finau launching the SPC’s Pacific Islands AIDS and STD 
Prevention Project in 1990) 

Though Christians begin by judging those with AIDS, in the 
end, AIDS will judge the Christians by the way they respond to 
its existence and challenge ... the challenge to the churches is 
to find ways of conveying their message positively and 
attractively, rather than negatively and judgmentally — to extol 
faithfulness and chastity, and to proclaim their worth in human 
relationships, to enthuse over the values of constancy rather 
than appear to be only concerned with avoiding immorality, 
condemning promiscuity, and discouraging the search for 
fulfillment in relationships. 

(From AIDS: a Christian view’, ly John Yates MA, Ford Bishop of Gloucester, 
Chairman, General Synod Board for Social Bxsponsihilitg) 

I have no problem with providing condoms under certain 
circumstances. My job as a pastoral worker is to help meet the 
needs of the people in my parish, not to judge them. 

(Sister Rose Bernard, Ban:^ Papua New Guinea. Sister Rose has been looking 
cfiter and counseling HIVpositive people and theirfamilies since 1990.) 

Because of ignorance and irrational fear, there can be a stigma 
and discrimination against AIDS patients and their families. Many 
patients die of loneliness before they die of AIDS. As Christians, 
our first response to AIDS sufferers must be one of acceptance 
and care. We are challenged to this by the example of Christ and 
the long tradition of the church. 

(Bishop Patelesio Finau, Catholic Church, Tonga) 
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CAPE - Fiji organised the annual Candlelight Ceremony for three years 
to commemorate those who died from AIDS, to acknowledge the 
hardships they faced and as Sister Emi said ‘to remind Christians to 
practise the Gospel of love, care and compassion instead of fear, 
hatred and discrimination. ■* * The occasion of a Candlelight Ceremony 
can be used to welcome positive people into your church community 
and to stimulate discussions on issues that need to be more openly 
discussed. The metaphor of lighting candles to enlighten the world - a 
central image in our Christian tradition - is an effective way of reminding 
Christians of the power of light. 

Blowing out other people’s candles is not going to make yours 
shine brighter. 

Sometimes we do not learn from the past or acknowledge the efforts 
of those who have gone before us. So often we make the same mistakes. 
We need to learn from the successes and mistakes made in the past in 
order to prepare for the future. We need to begin making new mistakes 
instead of repeating the same ones. This requires us to acknowledge 
what has been tried, appreciate these efforts and work out how we can 
do things better. 

Instead of cursing the darkness, light a candle. ’ 

This ms the slogan adopted bj Sister Emi Ob, founder of CAPE (Churches, AIDS 
Pastoral care and Education) — Fiji ? Sr Emi worked with UNAIDS to develop a more 
caring, Christian response to AIDS in the Pacific. 


Notes 

* Lessons learnt from working with churches for over a decade are 
documented in the WCCOP pubhcation ‘Instead of Cursing the Darkness, 
Light a Candle’. — p29-p39. 
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^ CAPE — Churches, AIDS Pastoral care and Education. Members included: 
PCC (Makoni Pulu), USP (Lai Wainikesa), AIDS Task Force of Fiji, Salvation 
Army, SDAs and UNAIDS. Puletini Tuala (Samoa) was mspired by CAPE — 
Fiji to start the CandleUght Ceremony in Samoa in 1998. It is now an annual 
event in Apia. 

' ‘Pacific Women Agamst AIDS’ (a UNAIDS/UNDP PRSF publication) 


Our coverage includes information on the programmes being 
conducted by the WCCOP (World Council of Churches Office 
in the Pacific), the PCC (Pacific Conference of Churches) and 
other agencies. If you are interested in helping to improve the 
response of the churches, especially the response in your 
country, contact any of these programmes or the UNAIDS 
Asia Pacific Leadership Forum (APLF) on HIV/AIDS and 
Development. 
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Contextualization within the 
I Parameters of the Biblical 
Narrative ‘world’: 

AIDS as a Test Case 

Is AIDS the judgment of God? How can we understand 


Ma’afu’otu’itonga 


AIDS within God’s purposes unfolded to us in the 
Scriptures? No doubt questions such as these have been 
dealt with before — this contribution does not pretend to 
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offer the final word by way of response to them. What I 


aim to do in this essay is to take AIDS as a problem with 


which we are confronted in ‘context’ whether Western, 
African, Asian or Pacifican and ‘enter’ the ‘strange new 
world’ of the Bible with it in order to better understand 
how it fits in with God’s overall plan for his creation. That 
is, I intend to attempt the reverse of the kind of 
contextualhation associated thus far with Pacific Theology.^ 


Rather than attempting to transport the biblical message 
to the ‘local soil’, I shall transport the ‘local sod’ and the 


problems encountered therein to what Karl Barth has 
termed as the ‘strange new world of the Bible’.^ 


Theological College, 


2001-2004. 


Methodological Considerations 
Before I proceed to the main argument of this essay, some 
remarks on the method applied here are in place. With 
Karl Barth, I affirm that a ‘strange new world’ does indeed 
confront us when we approach the Bible. For Barth, the 
biblical world is in fact ‘strange’ and ‘new’ since in it, only 
God’s purposes and moral standards prevad.^ Through 
Hqn>i W Frei, this biblical ‘world’ has been expressed as a 
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Tiistory-like’ literary narrative world’.'* In other words, it is a ‘world’ 
textually mediated to us.® N. T. Wright identified this narrative world as 
that within which the drama of God’s plan is played out firstly in the 
story of Israel and then in its fulfillment through Jesus of Nazareth.® 
The element of stangeness of this biblical narrative ‘world’ identified 
by Barth finds further modification in Donald Robinson’s observation 
that within this textually mediated narrative ‘world’ the overall purpose 
of God which will ultimately prevail is specifically to do with his own 
people, Israel.^ In the New Testament, the distinction between Jew and 
Gentile appears to have been maintained even amongst the believers. 
Paul seems to use the term “Israel” to embrace both believing and 
unbelieving J ews: 


They are Israelites, and to them hehng the adoption, the glory, the covenants, 
the giving of the law, the worship, and the promises. To them belong the 
patriarchs, and from their race, according to the flesh, is the Christ who is 
God over all, blessedforever A.men (Rom.9:4-5. NRSV).^ 


As a Pacifican approaching this ‘strange new world’, I belong to the 
category of the “Gentiles”, that is, to those who are not Jewish in the 
flesh and thus who do not rightly belong to the historic nation of 
Israel. With Gerhard von Rad therefore, I must inquire into the possibility 
of participating in God’s blessings promised to his people Israel, the 
rightful descendants of Abraham since only together with them would 
I attain to the blessings promised to their forefathers.** From the Jewish 
perspective, Gentiles belong to those who are “without Christ, being 
aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers to the covenants 
of promise, having no hope and without God in the world” (Eph. 
2:11-12. NRSV).-*” This implies that the recognition of my status as a 
Gentile in relation to God’s plan in the Bible becomes the proper point 
of departure of the contextualization enterprise. As a result, rather 
than being overly concerned with how the biblical gospel message might 
be transported to the ‘local soil’ of the Pacific, I must consider the 
possibility of participating in the ‘strange new world’ of the Bible in 
order to share in God’s blessings lavishly bestowed on the basis of the 
promises upon his people, Israel.“ 
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From Paul, the Apostle to the Gentiles, I can gather two means by 
which It might be possible for Gentiles to ‘enter’ the biblical narrative 
‘world’ and therein participate in God’s blessings entitled for his people 
Israel. 

Firstly, Paul proclaims that although as Gentiles we were ‘far away’ 
from the blessings entitled to Israel, ‘now’ God has rectified this situation 
through the cross of Christ (Eph. 2:13). Upon the cross of Christ 
those who are Gentiles ‘in their flesh’ have been ‘brought near’ to the 
blessings promised for Israel. Hence, the cross becomes the proper 
objective point of contact between Gentiles and the ‘world’ of God’s 
blessings depicted in the Bible. Through the cross Gentiles can enter 
and participate in the benefits God promised for the descendants of 
Abraham. In other words, the cross is the objective ‘door’ or ‘entrance’ 
through which Gentiles may ‘enter’ in order to appropriate the biblical 
gospel message. 

A second point of contact can again be derived from Paul. Paul speaks 
metaphorically of Israel as the holy ‘root’ of the olive tree from which 
the natural branches signifying unbelieving Israelites are being lopped 
and to which believing Gentiles described as ‘wild olive branches’ are 
grafted in by ‘faith’ (Rom.ll:17-24). Through faith, the wild olive 
branches are joined to the ‘root’ to be nourished by their blessings. 
Surprisingly, even though ‘faith’ is away of attaining the benefits attributed 
to Israel, the Jew-Gentile distinction is maintained. The Gentiles remained 
the branches of the ‘wild olive tree’ even though being grafted in to the 
‘holy root’. On the other hand, the unbelieving members of Israel 
though broken off remains the rightful natural branches of the olive 
tree. Of notable importance for the purpose of this essay is that faith 
supplements the cross as the subjective ‘door’ or ‘entrance’ to the biblical 
narrative ‘world’. 
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On ‘entering’ the ‘world’ of the Bible 
with AIDS as the ‘context’ 

As mentioned earlier, contextualization as the proper concern of 
Gentiles necessarily takes a point of departure from ‘outside’ the biblical 
narrative ‘world’. 

AIDS in context 

At first, we shall attempt to understand AIDS in ‘context’. Statistics 
indicate that in Africa alone about 25 million people are suffering from 
AID S ^ Although there are several ways in which the disease may spread, 
it IS still predominantly transmitted through sexual activity. Sadly, in 
some parts of Africa, the infected women have been celibate before 
marriage and even remain monogamous in marriage but have been 
infected due to the infidelity of their partners or in some cases, their 
respective partners were infected before marriage. As a result, about 
30% of infected mothers give birth to infected children. 

In Europe and America, AIDS is rapidly spreading through gay 
communities and through drug addicts sharing needles. In Thailand 
alone about 50,000 people were infected in this way over a period of 
two years. There is moreover a rising in the number of teenage girls 
infected in comparison to teenage boys world wide. This is mainly 
through older men choosing teen-age women as casual sex partners on 
the assumption that the risk of being infected with the AIDS vims is 
thereby minimised. As it turns out, they infected their teenage partners. 

When diagnosed with AIDS patients find it difficult to come to terms 
with the reality of their condition. In a study of the effect of contracting 
the AID S vims on 246 patients in the United States,it was found that 
two third has suicidal consideration at some points, half has suicidal 
plans, a quarter has even attempted to commit suicide, a third currently 
has suicide plans. These trends however, did not increase with the 
advancing stages of the disease. What this shows is that not only there 
is a need for a cure to be found for AIDS there is also a real need for 
treatment of suicidal tendency m HIV patients. Every aspect of the 



patients’ life seems to be affected.There are countless stories of HIV 
positive patients certainly hoping that their diagnosis would turn out to 
be false.In reality, a constant fear exists in HIV patients of being 
alienated by family members and long term friends if their diagnosis 
were made known. 


This situation is worsened when we turn to consider the world wide 
effort to cope with the spread of the disease. The attempt to assist 
areas in which the AIDS pandemic is spreading has been severely 
hindered by a number of other factors. One report states that in Sub- 
Saharan Africa the research into a cure is prevented by an elite group 
for no particular reason.^’ But even if a cure can be invented from such 
research, the economic factor of cost would be unaffordable for 
patients in poorer countries. Even the mobilization of prescribed drugs 
to assist patients is thwarted by the economic factor. Apart from that, 
there is always the inevitable tension between the interests of 
pharmaceutical companies over those of the patients. 

In most African countries, the availability of prescribed dmgs for AIDS 
does not accommodate the rising demand afforded by the rapid increase 
in number of those contracting the virus. Hence, the additional problem 
of fairness arises when it comes to prioritizing who is to be treated. 
Furthermore, there are other diseases beside AIDS such as malaria, 
diarrhoea and pneumonia which still ranks higher than AID S m some 
parts of Africa. Hence, organizations intending to supply treatments 
for AIDS patients are obstmcted in their efforts due to the fact that 
demands for treatments for these other diseases is in some areas often 
accompanied with the threat of civil unrest. 


Given this situation, it appears that even if a cure for AIDS can be 
found, it will never be able to help the majority of patients living in 
poorer parts of Africa. This is not because they can never be helped. In 
fact, they can be assisted but economic, social^® and even probably to 
a lesser extent religious^® interests will hinder the effort. Rennie and 
Behets observation is apt: “Like a harsh and unforgiving light, the AIDS 
pandemic has exposed ugly fault lines of disparity and injustice between 
and within societies.. 
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Entering the Biblical Nartative Votld’ 
through the Cross 

Having briefly sketched the context ‘outside’ the narrative world’ of 
the Bible let us now attempt to ‘enter’ that ‘world’ taking in our ‘context’ 
and thus within the biblical narrative ‘world’ attempt to understand 
how it all fits in to God’s grand purpose for his creation. It goes without 
saying that there indeed is no particular word from the Bible on AIDS 
and how it fits in to God’s overall plan. However, as Gentiles, the 
‘door’ through which we can enter the biblical narrative ‘world’ is the 
cross of Jesus Christ. Now, upon the cross of Christ, we are told, 
Jesus took upon himself all our sicknesses and illnesses. That is to say 
that he did not only die for the spiritual degeneracy of our human 
nature (Mat. 8:17; cf Isa. 53:4). He also took our physicality upon 
himself through incarnation and thus enabling him also to take all our 
sicknesses upon the cross. 

This, however, does not mean that those diagnosed with AIDS and 
who become believers are healed miraculously and immediately.^* Rather, 
to say that all our illnesses have been taken byjesus upon the cross is to 
proclaim a promise that can only be appropriated by faith. This promise 
gives us hope of a God who is actively involved in all our physical 
sufferings. In fact, the promise that all our sicknesses have been taken 
byjesus upon the cross was made well before AIDS was declared to 
be an epidemic of catastrophic and world wide proportions. This 
promise gives us a glimmer of hope amidst the frustrations, the 
disappointments, the alienations and even the hopelessness we all face 
in our respective world contexts by the AIDS pandemic. The cross 
asserts that we are not merely the result of the blind fate of natural 
processes which threaten to downgrade our lives to an accidental 
conglomeration of chemical elements. God our Creator is sovereign 
and has already taken control of the situation under which we struggle 
with AIDS upon the cross. He is no mere passive onlooker. He has 
promised us healing in toto. 
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Within the ‘strange new world’ of the Bible, we find that the healing 
promised for all of us both those with AIDS and UNAIDS^ upon 
the cross is only meant to be experienced as the first installment of 
what will be appropriated in full in God’s future plan. For God does 
not intend to heal us only from AIDS but leave other diseases untreated 
as the case appears to be in Africa. The cross informs us that the 
problem with the ‘context’ in which we live and struggle with AIDS is 
far greater and immeasurably deeper than mere problem with AIDS 
however massive that may be. For God to cure AIDS and leave other 
diseases will be asking him to do but a partial job in relation to his 
overall plan. He is not interested in dealing only with specific parts of 
our problem. It has always been his plan as depicted in the ‘strange 
new world’ of the Bible, to do a complete job in healing the universal 
‘context’ in which we live. His intention is not only to deal with the 
problems caused by AIDS and other diseases as well. God does not 
intend to stop with the physical since his purposes encompasses the 
spiritual as well. Moreover, he does not plan to deal only with the 
injustice in the societies of the West and those of the third world exposed 
by attempts at treating AIDS patients. He will deal with the universal 
problem of injustice experienced all over the world by those struggling 
with AIDS and those who are not. In other words, God’s plan within 
the ‘strange new world’ of the Bible is to cure the whole of the universe 
and that includes AIDS as a not-so-unimportant part of it. This is the 
reason for the cross being a promise for us to live by in the ‘now’. It is 
part of the ‘strangeness’ of the biblical ‘world’ that only God’s timing 
will prevail and not ours when it comes to the fulfillment of his purposes. 
God has determined his own time for action and he will act to heal the 
whole of our context. In biblical terms, God’s time for universal healing 
IS called the ‘day of Judgment’ or the ‘day of the Lord’ (Acts.2:20-21; 
17:30-31; Rom.2:5-ll). For the time being, we must ‘enter’ by faith this 
‘strange new world’ and abide in God’s faithfulness to his promises. 


Within the biblical narrative ‘world’, we are confronted with God’s 
diagnosis of the context in which we struggle with the problem of the 
AIDS pandemic. In reality, it is a ‘context’ situated, according to the 
biblical narrative world, ‘outside’ the Garden of Eden. Humanity was 
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created in the beginning for fellowship with God as their BCing under 
God’s own terms and living in God’s place, namely, the Garden of 
Eden. Against this arrangement, humanity revolted by rejecting the mle 
of God exerted upon them through his words. God’s judgment as a 
result was to banish humanity from his place. Since then, humanity’s 
place has always been ‘outside’ Eden. Paul describes this situation outside 
Eden as follows: 

For creation ivas subjected to futility, not wiHingly, by because of him who 
subjected it, in hope that the creation itself will be set free from its 
bondage to decay and obtain the freedom of the glory of the children of 
God. For we know that the whole creation has been groaning together in 
the pains of childbirth until now. Find not only the creation, but we 
ourselves, who have the first fruits of the Spirit, groan inwardly as we 
wait eagerly for adoption as sons, the redemption of our bodies 
(Rom.8:19-23. ESV).^^ 

This sheds light on the ‘context’ which we bring into the narrative ‘world’ 
of the Bible. It serves in assisting us to better understand the situation 
in which we struggle with AIDS. 

Firstly, the ‘context’ in which we struggle with AIDS reflects the fact 
that creation itself is “subjected to futility” due to its “bondage to 
decay”. This means that try as hard as we may wish to alleviate the 
world situation of injustice manifested by the AIDS pandemic, worldly 
efforts will in the end be rendered futile. This is not because such efforts 
are simply futile in and of themselves. Of course, there is an obligation 
to love others and ourselves and organizations that are offering a helping 
hand to relieve the situation should call forth admiration. But these 
attempts will not ultimately achieve the noble aim they in fact envisage. 
This explains the observations made by those studies referred to earlier 
about the suicidal inclination of HIV positive patients. Being diagnosed 
with AIDS immediately confronted patients of the futility of life. If 
one’s life will ultimately end in death then to die now would make no 
difference to dying later. All is futile, a chasing after the wind, so affirmed 
the Preacher a long time ago (Eccl. 1:1-2). 



Secondly, we are told that the situation of those suffering with AIDS is 
no different from that of those who are not. In fact, even believers are 
not excluded from the ‘context’ where irreversible ‘decay’ has 
indiscriminately become the story of our lives. This is an important 
point to be considered by those who are not suffering from the AIDS 
pandemic. It regretfully reminds us all that the fate of AIDS patients 
comes to all of us, namely, death. All of us are undergoing the same 
process of ‘decay’ towards that inevitable finale of our lives which we 
often like to procrastinate, death. The only difference between those 
suffering from AIDS and those who are not is of course to be found 
in ‘decaying time’. The ‘decaying time’ is for the most part profoundly 
shortened for those suffering from AIDS. Cast in this light, however, it 
appears that the function of the AIDS vims is only to increase the rate 
of ‘decaying’ on patients. But the same decaying process happens at a 
slower rate amongst the rest of humanity without the help of the 
AIDS virus. 


Thirdly, notice that groaning and pain have been the experience of 
creation “until now”. That is to say, since the “beginning” of creation 
and more specifically the Fall it has become the normal experience of 
creation to be groaning m pain as in child birth. Paul is not of course 
masochistic in making this point. What he has m view is the fact that 
“creation” as a collective term which includes humanity m its totality is 
meant to undergo suffering and pain as the normal stock of existence. 
Thus, to struggle with AIDS as one amongst many health problems 
we face should not either be surprising or disappointing since it is to be 
expected as a result of present state of creation being subjected to 
decay and futility. Let me be in haste to say that this is not intended to 
render useless any assistance that might be intended or offered to patients. 
It should not even discourage those laying down their lives to help 
patients in extremely difficult situations. What we have here is a reminder 
to expect suffering as the overarching return of such efforts. Hence, 
even those patients who may turn to God and tmst in Jesus Christ as 
their personal Lord and Savior can never be exempted from this perilous 
situation. The unfortunate fact of the matter is that we are all part of 
this pandemic regardless of whether we are diagnosed with AIDS or 
not.^'* 
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'Fourthl)i, perhaps what is more important is the fact stated by Paul in 
this passage that this ‘context’ of being subjected to futility and pain is 
not permanent. It is a context in waiting and in eager longing for the 
day in which it would be released from its present condition. God’s 
overarching plan as set forth by Paul here appears to be the “revelation 
of the sons of God” which corresponds to the “redemption” of their 
bodies. In other words, salvation is ultimately physical. God’s people 
are guaranteed a new body. Herein lies the importance of the invitation 
extended to our contexts ‘outside’ the biblical narrative world through 
the cross. The cross is God’s assurance that not only our sins have been 
dealt with but our diseases as well have been decisively and finally done 
away with in Jesus’ death. Our bodies are in the process of decay and 
unfortunately for those diagnosed with the AIDS vims this can be 
experienced m a faster rate. However, all AIDS and UNAIDS are part 
of this context in which the process of decay works against all 
contemporary attempts to retain the body’s youthfulness and vigor. 
For those who have appropriated the invitation of the cross on the 
personal level, however, there is no assurance that the process can 
completely be prevented. Paul can only speak in relative terms at this 
point. Those who have accepted the fact that their sins and sicknesses 
have been taken upon the cross by Jesus live with the expectation that 
glory will one day be revealed in them. This glory is specified in this 
passage as the glory revealed in us, the ‘redemption of our bodies’. 
Therefore, whether we are diagnosed with the AIDS vims or not, the 
promise of healing upon the cross is meant to invoke in us all by faith 
the hope for a better body. In doctrinal terms, this indeed is the hope 
of the resurrection of the body (1 Cor. 15). 

Concluding Reflections 

It has been my main objective in this essay to show that for 
contextualization to be faithful to the Scriptures it must be accomplished 
within the parameters of biblical narrative ‘strange new world’. Rather 
than constantly seeking ways in which the biblical message can be 
transported to the local soil of the Pacific, I suggest that we attempt 
the reverse. Beginning as Gentiles with a vantage point ‘outside’ the 
biblical narrative ‘world’ we therefore seek primarily to understand 



our ‘context’ aright and then ‘enter’ the biblical narrative world by faith 
as the proper response to the invitation offered by the cross. 

With AIDS as the particular contextual problem we face, the cross 
extended an invitation for all AIDS patients in the promise of the 
redemption of the bodies. It gives the assurance that both our sins and 
our sicknesses have been dealt with decisively upon the cross. When we 
‘enter’ the ‘strange new world’ of the Bible, we are greeted therein by 
God through Paul who though primarily was seeking to help first 
century believers in Rome understood their own situation in the world 
has also assisted us to understand the situation in the world in which we 
live struggling with seemingly impenetrable problems caused by the 
AIDS pandemic. 


Within the narrative ‘world’ of the Bible we find that God has subjected 
the whole of creation to futility and hence we live in a world in which 
pain is meant to be a vital part of the human experience since the Fall. 
God’s ultimate plan is the redemption of the bodies for those who 
have received the gift of justification by faith through the blood of his 
Son (cf Rom.5:8). In the process of fulfilling his plan we arrive at the 
recognition that futility and pain experienced by AIDS patients are not 
theirs alone but are also ours since we all belong to this world which 
subjected to decay. Hence, we arrive at the realization that the sole 
difference between us and AIDS patients rests on ‘decaying time’. The 
AIDS virus only serves to increase the rate of decay and thus death 
becomes a looming reality to the patients. While we most often 
procrastinate death, we are in the same boat navigating towards the 
same fate with those suffering from AIDS. In this ‘context’ God’s plan 
which is to do with the redemption of our bodies gives us hope. This 
indeed is a radical, strong and all sufficient hope since death, our ‘last 
enemy’ (1 Cor. 15:26), otherwise known as the ultimate result of the 
decaying process currently at work in us all, has been decisively defeated 
by Jesus Christ.^® To have a radical hope as such means that futility will 
not have the final say in human existence. Rather God’s plan and purposes 
will prevail in the end for all who have appropriated the cross of 
Christ through faith. Soli Deo gloria 
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en I was first approached to give an address on this 
topic I asked myself in what way I was qualified to talk 
about how the Bible challenges us in regard to HIV/AIDSd 
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Kosalyn came to Fiji in 
1998 with her family and 


As I reflected, it became clear to me that as a mother, as a 
woman, as a Christian, as a priest, as a mission programme 
coordinator—^in all of these roles it was nothing less than 
my business to understand well how the Bible challenges 
us in relation to HIV/AIDS. So I am very grateful and 
thankful to be given this opportunity to join with you in 
taking up this challenge. 

I take this question as my starting point: In what way does 
the Bible challenge us about how we think about and 
handle HIV/AIDS in our various communities and in the 
world? 


has since undertaken her 


formal theological training 
at PTC. Ain active 
member of Weavers, 
Kosalyn has been looking 
after the God's Pacific 
People Mission 
Programme for the last 
three years. 



This very question may raise further questions for us, such 
as, how can the Bible tell us anything about HIV/AIDS? 
HIV/AIDS was not even around during the time when 
the Bible was written. For most of history, this deadly 
syndrome did not exist. 

We need to start with a brief look at how the Bible, written 
thousands of years ago in what we today call the Middle 
East, can speak to us, now in the 21st century, here in the 
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islands of the Pacific. The Bible is a record of the journey of God’s 
people, a record written by them of how they have experienced God 
active in their world, of how they have experienced God’s unfolding 
plan of salvation, how they have heard the word of God spoken in 
their time and in their place. It is a collection of books written at different 
times by people of different backgrounds, expectations and experiences, 
even in different countries. All these differences give them a particular 
perspective, a particular way of expressing themselves and a particular 
way of expressing their experience of God. 

At the heart of these stories, for us as Christians, are the stories recorded 
of Jesus as he sought to reform and renew the faith of his people, 
people who had become bogged down in a system of laws aimed at 
preserving religious purity. This system embraced some people and 
excluded others, not on the basis of the faith they held and practised 
from their hearts, but on the basis of ritual observations and a status 
according to the purity rules of the time. An impure status arose not 
only from one’s own condition, but also from associating with those 
considered impure: the diseased, the dead, women, those involved in 
impure occupations (such as tax collectors), those of different ethnic 
or religious groups. Jesus, by contrast, sought to modify and reform 
this system that excluded and marginalised those already on the margins 
of his society. 

So it is to the story of Jesus that we go, because his ministry of renewal 
and reform can speak to the religious traps in which we, too, can be 
caught in today’s age of HIV/AIDS, just as Jesus’ own people were 
caught all those thousands of years ago. 

In this way the story of people’s experience of Jesus, as recorded in the 
gospels, also has an impact on our lives and how we experience God 
in our time and place. Reading the Bible in the context of an HIV/ 
AIDS-plagued world we ask: What was Jesus’ response to those with 
incurable disease? How did he act towards those rejected by the religious 
beliefs and practices of his day? How do the religious practices we 



have developed today also exclude and marginalise others? In what 
ways are we challenged by Jesus to sharpen our faith? 

To undertake this task we need to be sure of the ground we stand 
upon. We have been reminded this morning of the reality of HIV/ 
AIDS, particularly as it relates to the lives of women and young people, 
and we sincerely thank those who have shared so openly and frankly 
with us regarding those women and young people, who are most at 
risk of contracting this virus in our communities. 

HIV/AIDS is about you and me, it is about our societies, it is about 
our economic and social systems, because HIV/AIDS especially 
(although not exclusively) victimises those who are most economically, 
socially and politically vulnerable among us. Those of us for whom 
there are no safety nets, those of us for whom poverty makes daily 
living a life-and-death struggle, those of us who suffer violence, restrictive 
and oppressive practices, lack of educational opportunities, sexual 
exploitation and the exploitative forces of global capitalism: all of us 
who are excluded and marginalised in these ways are in great danger 
from this killer virus. 

To help us hear how the Bible challenges us in relation to HIV/AIDS, 
let us then hear the words of Jesus in dialogue with our people’s story 
of HIV/AJDS. Our starting point is Jesus’ own announcement of his 
God gven mission, the story we hear in the fourth chapter of Luke. 
This story takes place after Jesus’ baptism and testing in the desert. He 
has been blessed and strengthened for his public ministry; as the Bible 
tells us, he is filled with the power of the Spirit. We hear how, 
empowered by the Spirit for his ministry, Jesus returned to Galilee and 
began preaching in the synagogues. 

He went into the synagogue in Nazareth, the village where he had 
grown up, and when he stood up to read he was handed the scroll 
from Isaiah. He unrolled this scroll and found the place that begins: 
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The Spirit of the Tord is upon me, because he has anointed me. 

He has sent me nith the commission to bring good news to the poor. 

He has sent me to heal the broken hearted, 
to proclaim release to the captives 
and recovery of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty the oppressed, 

to proclaim the year of the Lord’s favour, (the acceptable year of the 
Lord) 

(Isaiah 61:1-2)^ 

After reading, he sat down and said simply: Today this scripture has been 
fulfilled in your hearing’ 61:20). 

These are powerful words, words that should stir us as people who 
also seek to live in the power of the Spirit. In the opening lines of the 
reading from Isaiah we hear Jesus proclaiming the nature of his whole 
mission: to bringgood news to the poor. 

Who is Jesus referring to when he talks of the poor? In the Greek this 
word that is translated as poor—^nuoj^eiio—^means those who are so 
poor that they do not have even half a loaf of bread to eat; those who 
do not have the means of self support; those who have to depend on 
others for their survival; those who have nothing—only other people. 
In our context we would say they have only us. 

The poor in the time of Jesus lived the same precarious existence as 
many of our urban and mral poor live today —a daily hand-to-mouth 
existence. Living under makeshift shelters or whatever shelter the streets 
could provide, they were dependent on the goodwill of others. Perhaps 
the poorest were the lepers. Outcast and forbidden to return to their 
former homes because of the fear and loathing with which their highly 
contagious disease was regarded, these people were deprived of 
livelihood, family and friends; they were alive but dead to the world. In 
the gospel we read many stories of Jesus’ association with lepers. One 
that stands out in particular is that of the leper who came himself, in 
faith, to Jesus and Jesus reached out his hand and, breaking all taboos. 



touched the leper. By his doing so, the leper was made clean (Matthew 
8:2-A; Mark 1:40^5; Luke 5:12—16). The man who was dead to his 
family and friends was now alive; the man who had been excluded, 
ruled impure, was through Jesus pronounced clean and his life was 
restored to him. Jesus brought the excluded into life once more. Good 
news indeed! Jesus demonstrates, in this simple act of touching, the 
very practical and compassionate nature of his ministry to those whom 
society, in fear and ignorance, had rejected. 

These people, proclaims Jesus, these at the very bottom of the highly 
stmctured social order that characterised the Hellenistic (Graeco-Roman) 
world of the time, are the very people to whom his gospel gives priority 
(Elser 1987:181). 

When we read this scripture in the context of our HIV/AIDS-ravaged 
communities and acknowledge that those most vulnerable to AIDS in 
our community are among the poor Jesus speaks of, we acknowledge 
that these brothers and sisters of ours, who depend on us for their 
living, are the most susceptible; for when we as a society do not meet 
their needs, then they turn to high-risk means of support, selling all they 
have left—their bodies and sometimes even the bodies of their children. 
Others barely survive an unsafe life on the streets, where they are 
unprotected and easy prey to sexual predators, violence and drug dealers. 
These are all factors that greatly increase their chances of contracting 
the HIV virus. 


We know this is a reality in our Pacific countries and to our shame, our 
church response is usually a judgemental one, an issue about which I 
will say more later. But here in Luke’s record, we see that Jesus seeks to 
bring good news to these very people, these who can only depend on 
others for their survival. Thus we too are challenged not to judge, but 
rather to embody good news that Jesus brought to these the most 
vulnerable among us. 


This is a key challenge to us from the Bible—to bring good news to 
this tragic situation, to assist in practical ways these our brothers and 
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sisters who depend on us for their very survival, to prevent the spread 
of this deadly disease among them, to ensure that they have life, a full 
life. As Jesus himself proclaims: Hhat they mi^t have life and have it to the 
full Gohn 10:10). 

When people do become HlV-positive they require our support in 
many different ways, including the provision of expensive treatment 
programmes. Our need to be embodiments of the good news requires 
our physical presence, our touch, our sharing of the burden to live. 
Later, as people develop full-blown AIDS, at the time when they are 
totally dependent on others, the support is often withheld, through 
judgement, ignorance and fear. Again, the challenge for us is to bring 
good news to these our most desperate brothers and sisters, to advocate 
on their behalf for medical treatment and participation in community 
life, to offer love and care and compassion. By taking a strong stand 
for the poorest of the poor, Jesus challenges us deeply in our response 
to HIV/AIDS, both at the level of prevention and in the area of care 
and support of the afflicted people. 

What are we doing to support our most at-risk women and children? 
Who is caring for them when they are in deepest need? Here in Luke’s 
gospel Jesus has announced his God-given mission. For us, as those 
who are baptised into Christ as his body, it becomes our mission too. 

In this passage from Luke we hear Jesus continue to read from Isaiah 
and as he does he identifies those who are most vulnerable among us 
and those who are the focus of his ministry. Let us re-read these verses 
in the context of the reality of HIV/AIDS. 

Jesus comes to heal the broken hearted. Who can be more broken hearted 
than the person who is terminally ill, facing the grief of losing their 
physical life, when they seem at the same time to be losing their life in 
all other senses of the word, as they are rejected, ostracised and 
abandoned by their community. Their families are often deeply wounded 
and tom apart in their grief and heartache. It is to these the broken 
among us that Jesus seeks to bring healing, and we are challenged to be 
part of this healing. 



Jesus comes to proclaim release to the captives. The ‘captives’ of whom Jesus 
spoke probably refer to two distinct groups: first, to those Jewish 
slaves scattered around the eastern part of the Roman Empire; and 
secondly, to those who were bondsmen, that is, those who had had to 
sell themselves to pay off their debts. They were victims of the socio¬ 
economic and political structures of their time. Luke would have been 
calling his readers to attend to the freeing of these captives in their 
community (Elser 1987:182). For us this scripture calls us to attend to 
those who are prisoners of our social and economic structures. As we 
have already noted, those of our women and youth who are 
economically vulnerable and unemployed may all too easily become 
involved in the high-risk sex industry, where their chances of contracting 
HIV/AIDS are much higher. We are called to work with them to set 
them free from the cycle of endless poverty and survival life styles 
dependant on high-risk behaviour. 


Jesus comes to bring recovery of sight to the blind. Luke’s gospel records many 
instances of Jesus healing physical blindness. The blind people of Luke’s 
world were further examples of those who because of their physical 
condition were living on the margins of society, barely able to survive, 
totally dependent on others. As one of those things that prohibited one 
from offering sacrifices as a priest, blindness was also a mark of 
exclusion and impurity. However, special care was to be given to the 
blind and their healing signified the expectations of the arrival of God’s 
Kingdom.^ Jesus’ mission was therefore to bring these people back 
into the centre of life again. Thus we hear of many healings of the 
blind duringjesus’ ministry and their inclusion rather than their exclusion 
is demonstrated in his challenge to the Pharisees to invite the most 
needy to their feasts, and in his story of those who are invited to the 
great banquet feast (Luke 14:12-24). 


Those who suffer HIV/AIDS are people who, like the blind of Jesus’ 
time, are marginalised by their physical condition, and often excluded 
and marked as impure by the religious establishment. If Jesus was 
listing those worthy of invitation to the great banquet today, it is likely 
that we would find our HIV-positive people high on the list. 
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Other references to blindness, though, found in both the Hebrew and 
Christian scriptures, pinpoint a different kind of blindness— a. spiritual 
blindness, a blindness that lay in the lack of understanding on the part 
of God’s people, their inability to see God among them and the path 
of salvation open to them. Isaiah, from whom Jesus was reading, uses 
‘blindness’ several times to refer to the inability of the people to 
understand. In Isaiah 42:16ff. the people are described as living in 
darkness. Isaiah states that they can see but do not observe. Isaiah 56:10 
describes those who are the sentinels, the watchmen, the guardians for 
the people, as blind: they are without knowledge, they are ignorant, 
they have led the people astray. Both the prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
prophesy to the ‘foolish and senseless people; who have eyes hut do not see, who 
have ears hut do not head (Jeremiah 5:21; Ezekiel 12:2). Through these 
prophets we understand how blindness is also used metaphorically, to 
symbolise the lack of insight we humans show in relation to the realities 
around us and God’s call to us within those realities. 

Blindness is also a critique that Jesus levels at the religious leaders of his 
day. The Pharisees he refers to as ‘blind guides’ (Matthew 15:14,23:16). 
‘Their teachings are but mles taught by men’ (Matthew 15:9). They do 
not teach the doctrines of God, only human constructed laws. 

For us as leaders of the church today, what then is the call God makes 
on us as the sentinels, the guardians of today’s church? The biblical 
challenge for us here in relation to HIV/AIDS is to open our eyes to 
how God calls us in this context; to let our actions be guided by the 
light that Jesus sheds by his life example, a light that we have seen will 
lead us to be in solidarity with all the suffering that HIV/AIDS brings 
to our communities. This is where we are called to be today in our 
communities. 

As people of the church we are often, in relation to HIV/AIDS, blinded 
by our readiness to judge people, our ignorance and our fear. If we are 
to be people of the light, we must allow God to open our eyes and let 
ourselves be stirred by the spirit to dispel the darkness that prevents us 
from bringing hope to those around us. Otherwise, as church leaders 



we become like shepherds who no longer care for their sheep. As Jesus 
further says, though, when the blind lead the blind then all wdl fall into 
the pit (Luke 6:39). We need the scales of judgemental attitudes, the 
scales of ignorance and the scales of fear to be lifted from our eyes, so 
that we see God in our HlV-positive brothers and sisters among us. 
We are challenged to be healed from these things that blind us. 


Jesus came to set at liberty those who are oppressed. First century Palestine lived 
under the rule of a foreign power: subject to Rome, the people bore 
heavy taxes to feed the empire and endured many sacrilegious abuses 
of their religion. They were a people who suffered deeply, who knew 
what it was to be oppressed. Jesus came to offer them hope in precisely 
this socio-political context. Within this context the people were also 
oppressed by religious laws that placed heavy burdens on them, 
weighing them down with minute and perplexing interpretations of 
the law. Jesus accused the Pharisees of locking people out of the 
kingdom of heaven because of these burdens, of being hypocrites 
demanding one thing of the people and not doing it themselves, of 
holding people back. Not only were they the descendants of the people 
who killed the prophets, he chided them, but they were themselves still 
practising the same attitudes that had killed the prophets of God. They 
were people who continually failed to hear God’s saving message of 
compassionate, justice-thirsty love. The long list of ‘woes’ against the 
religious establishment in Matthew 23:1-39 called into question the 
integrity and the practices of the religious leadership of the time. Luke 
(11:42—53) also highlights Jesus’ critique of the Pharisees, for they 'tithe 
mint and rue and herbs of all kinds and neglectjustice and the bve of God. 

The contrast between being legalistic and exclusive on the one hand 
and being compassionate and loving on the other is also brought out in 
the many parables of Jesus that demonstrate a loving inclusiveness: the 
Good Samaritan, the rich man and the poor man Lazams, and the 
Prodigal Son. The inclusiveness of those whom others excluded is 
seen in all Jesus’ dealings with women and embodied in his favouring 
of Mary’s choice to sit at his feet as a disciple (Luke 10:38^2) All 
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who were excluded on the basis of man-made rules Jesus himself 
embraced with compassionate love. 

This is indeed a challenge for us in the church today. What kind of 
leadership do we provide? Whom do we exclude? By his own life, 
Jesus challenged exclusive behaviour—touching the unclean lepers of 
his day, associating with those considered sinners and outcasts, crossing 
the boundaries of gender, race and religion to bring God’s hope to all 
peoples.® We are challenged to leave behind human-constructed rules, 
attitudes and barriers. 

In many situations today our women and children are at high risk of 
contracting the AIDS virus because of our human attitudes and 
structures. The culture of silence that inhibits the free flow of 
information, stands in the way of constructive dialogue and limits the 
scope of education keeps our women and youth in a permanent state 
of risk. 

Many of our women have partners engaged in occupations that take 
them far from their homes, often in occupations that are known to be 
high users of commercial sex workers: long-distance truck drivers, 
seafarers and even soldiers and security men based overseas. So their 
families, too, are at high risk of contracting the virus. We must always 
be aware of the need to confront oppressive attitudes in our churches, 
for they prevent us from talking freely about the nature of HIV/AIDS 
and how best to protect ourselves from catching and spreading this 
disease. Unless these attitudes are confronted, we keep our people in 
the dark about the realities of HIV/AIDS. If we bury our heads in the 
sand, the problem does not go away; rather, it thrives in the silence that 
simply will not let people recognise its presence. 

Some social stmctures and beliefs, often justified by using scripture, are 
also oppressive. Social pressures, for instance, may keep our women in 
abusive relationships where they are expected to remain in a marriage 
in which they are subject to an unfaithful partner whose behaviour 
increases the AIDS risk for both of them. At present, there is little or 



no support for the woman to move out of such a relationship. Such a 
step would deprive her of financial support and often her own family 
will be reluctant to take her in again while she rebuilds her life. 

Women are also very vulnerable to HIV/AIDS because of the attitude 
held by some men that they are entitled to sex at any time they want, 
regardless of the woman’s wishes, and the high incidence of sexual 
violence, which seems to increase each year. Such violence strikes at 
married and single alike, the very young and the old, at our girls and 
our boys. 


When we hear Jesus proclaiming that he has come to set free those 
who are oppressed, we are called to analyse how our stmctures and 
social practices increase people’s vulnerability to this killer virus AIDS. 


Furthermore, we are to remove any misguided or unjust structures 
that, having been erected, continue to disempower HlV-positive people. 
Discriminatory practices are hurtful, damaging and often unlawful. 
Furthermore, since Jesus came to put an end to the victimisation of 
suffering people, it is our challenge to remove such practices and address 
the attitudes that are responsible for their formulation. Here again we 
are asked to analyse critically what is happening in our contexts. 

]-MStly we come to Jesus’ proclamation of the acceptable year of theljord. Jesus is 
announcing that this is the time when God saves God’s people. This is 
the time of healing, of the restoration of broken relationships, of the 
lost being found, of the scattered being brought home. All these things, 
Jesus proclaimed, were now fulfilled in his coming. He is the bearer of 
new life, of hope, in the here and now, as God’s Kingdom bursts in to 
the broken world of humanity. 


When we look at how our world is being shattered by HIV/AIDS, we 
are challenged by Jesus’ mission to be in unconditional solidarity with 
our suffering HlV-positive people. We must work to secure their human 
rights, to make life-gvmg changes in our families and communities, to 
bring hope and build community. We must be bearers of compassion. 
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who dispel the darkness of judgement, ignorance and fear, support 
the dying and those who grieve, and work for the preservation of life 
by educating and building up our vulnerable communities—especially 
our women and young people. 

The many stories that have come to us of the life of Jesus testify to a 
life lived for others—a life dedicated to bringing healing hope and light 
into a world fragmented by oppressive stmctures that excluded and 
marginalised, and that thrived on ignorance and fear. To illustrate the 
mission Jesus announced at Nazareth, I would like to focus briefly on 
one of the many healing stories of Jesus that demonstrates and models 
the love we are called to live. This is the story of the haemorrhaging 
woman: 


Then suddenly a woman who had been suffering from haemorrhages for 
twelve years came up behind him and touched the fringe of his cloak, for 
she said to herself ‘If I only touch his cloak, I will be made well.’ Jesus 
turned and seeing her, he said. Take heart, daughter, your faith has 
made you well ’ And instantly the woman was made well. (Matthew 
9:20-22) 

This was a woman for whom life had effectively ended even though 
she was physically alive—^because for 12 years she had been bleeding. 
In her culture, in her time and place, such bleeding made her unclean; 
she would be considered contagious to touch and therefore would 
have been excluded from participation in many activities of her 
community. She was an outcast—one of the many excluded by rules 
of religious purity. It was no doubt such ostracism that led to her 
having to creep up on Jesus from behind. However, note Jesus’ reaction. 
He did not recoil from her imputed unclean state; rather, his response 
was one of compassion. On turning and seeing her he said, “‘Take 
heart daughter, yourfaith has made you well. ’’And instantly the woman was made 
weir. 


Jesus’ response is to call her ‘daughter. As such, he demonstrates the 
opposite of rejection—^rather he claims her asfamily. Take heart— he reassures 



her —^not to be afraid but to be uplifted and to claim participation in life and 
community and to leave behind exclusion and abandonment. 

Instead of uncleanliness passing to Jesus, healing fbws from him to the 
woman. 

Her faith has cured her. 

It IS a wonderful story, not of victimisation but of a woman 
marginalised by her illness, taking her life firmly in her hands and bearing 
it in strong faith to Jesus—^where she finds family, acceptance and 
restoration. 

We are strongly challenged by this story. Do our ministries inspire HIV¬ 
positive people to come to us, the church? And with us as pastors, 
ministers, pnests and church workers, would they find acceptance, family 
and life in our church communities? 


I believe this woman’s story speaks further to our context today. It tells 
us about the faith and courage of our HIV-positive brothers and sisters 
who take the risk in coming to the church, in sharing their story. Perhaps 
it IS through this faith of our HlV-positive people that we the church 
may ourselves be saved from our ignorance and fear! Our positive 
people bring this challenge of Christ to us now. We are deeply 
challenged, confronted and perhaps shamed by our limited responses 
so far. 


The last challenge I will focus on today—^and I believe it is in many 
ways the biggest challenge that Bible brings us in the time of AIDS— 
is in regard to our judgemental attitude. 


Our cmel and heartless reaction of passing judgement on those who 
have been infected is due to our limited and narrow perception of 
HIV/AIDS. Because HIV/AIDS is a disease that is spread, among 
other ways, through sexual intercourse, there is a tendency to make a 
moral judgement on those who contract this disease. As a result, it is 
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allowed to become solely an issue of morality, not life. This very narrow 
view IS extremely damaging as it further isolates people who are already 
broken and wounded. It is clear that yes, we need to be attentive to our 
sexual behaviour if we are to avoid contracting and passing on this 
disease and this is an important educational role we in the church must 
take up. But because of the sexual nature associated with the disease, it 
has been difficult to discuss this very issue openly. Our challenge is that 
Jesus’ mission focuses on bringing hope not judgement. 

In looking at this issue we look at Jesus’ expressed attitudes to 
judgement, as they are reported in the synoptic gospels and in John. 
First we turn to his attitude to judgement as expressed in the Sermon 
on the Mount, where he emphasises the imperative to be non- 
judgemental: 

Do notjudge and you will not bejudged; do not condemn and you will not 
be condemned. Forgive and you will heforgiven, give and it will be given to 
you. A. good measure,pressed down, shaken together, running over, will he 
put into your lap; for the measure you give will be the measure you get 
back . . . Why do you see the peck in your neighbour’s eye hut do not 
notice the hg in your own eye. Or how can you say to your neighbour. 
Friend, let me take out the peck in your ye’, when you yourself do not 
see the log in your own eyel You hypocrite, first take the log out of your 
own eye, and then you will see clearly to take the peck out of your 
neigjcbour’s eye. 

(Luke 6:37—38, 41M2; see also Matthew 7:1—5) 

We are called to look to our own lives first and the many ways in which 
we are handicapped by our own shortcomings, for although we may 
not be aware of them, they make us stumble around causing 
disturbances and problems not only for ourselves but for those around 
us. We have already noted how the logs of judgemental attitudes, 
ignorance and fear hinder our response to the HIV/AIDS epidemic 
and are deeply hurtful to our positive brothers and sisters. Jesus himself 
does not stop to enquire how a person became ill. He brings no 
judgement but is only interested in restoring that person to life, and 
sustaining them in life. 



Jesus puts it quite another way in John’s gospel (3:17ff.). Indeed God did 
not send the Son into the world to condemn the world, hut in order that the world 
might he saved through him. Jesus came to bring not judgement, but life in 
all its abundance. 


Even when there was a case for judgement according to Jewish law, 
Jesus took a different position from those who sought to bring 
judgement against the accused. Nowhere is this more obvious than in 
the story of the woman caught in adultery: 

The scribes and the Pharisees brought a woman who had been caught in 
adultery; and making her stand before all of them, thy said to him. 
Teacher, this woman was caught in the very act of committing adultery. 
Now in the law Moses commanded us to stone such women. Now what do 
you say V 

They said this to test him, so that thy might have some charge to bring 
against him. Jesus bent down and wrote with his finger on the ground. 
When thy kept on questioning him, he straightened up and said to them, 
Net one amongyou who is without sin he the first to throw a stone at her. ’ 
And once again he bent down and wrote on the ground. When they heard 
it they went away, one ly one, beginning with the elders: and Jesus was left 
alone with the woman standing before him. Jesus straightened up and said 
to her. Woman, where are theyl Has no one condemned you?’ She said, 
No one sir. ’ A.nd Jesus said. Neither do I condemn you. Go on your way 
and from now on do not sin again. ’ 

(John 8:3-11) 


In this story Jesus turns the accusers’ questions against themselves. Those 
that sought to trickjesus and partake in the bloodthirsty public execution 
of this woman were stopped in their tracks; they were forced to examine 
themselves before bringing judgement against the woman. The 
consequent self-searching left no one to throw the first stone. Jesus, 
when left alone with the woman, does not condemn her either. Rather, 
he gives her the opportunity to live a new life; hope and salvation have 
been brought into the life of a woman who was no doubt by this time 
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frightened, distraught and broken. Jesus’ main concern was with her 
restoration and her return to life in God, and he accomplished this 
with compassion and honesty. He told her how to live and sent her 
away a freed woman. 

So we too are called to be bearers of saving hope for people, not 
condemnation and judgement. The only judgement we are to make is 
with regard to our own lives and our relation with God and neighbour. 
Disease is not a judgement of God: HIV/AIDS, like any other disease, 
IS not a judgement from God. Rather, it is a sign of our human 
vulnerability and mortality. If it is a judgement, it is a judgement on the 
rest of us as we let millions of women, men and children die horrible 
deaths while we remain indifferent to their suffering. As Jesus himself 
said, we will in the end be judged on how we tend to the needs of 
those around us. Do we visit the sick, feed the hungry, give drink to the 
thirsty, clothe those who are naked, welcome the stranger and visit 
those in prison (Matthew. 25:3M-6)? This is the context in which we 
have been called as followers of Christ to exercise compassion and 
support. 

Jesus shows us a way forward, to rise above the traps of legalistic 
religion that only further imprison people and do not allow them to 
find hope and new life beyond despair. May we, like Jesus, be able to 
see the traps and the burdens our churches have created for our 
communities, making it difficult for them to respond with the love and 
compassion of Christ to our world suffering under the shadow of 
HIV/AIDS. 

The Bible challenges us, deeply and in many ways, to take up Jesus’ 
mission of bringing compassion and life-giving hope to our 
communities as they struggle to live in this age of HIV/AIDS. 
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Notes 


1 The original version of this paper was given as an address to a PCC 
Women’s Consultation m April 2006. 

2 Isaiah 28:6 is also relevant The New Kingjames Version has been used. 

3 'Blindness’, Harper Collins 'Bible Dictionary, 148. 

4 Examples from ‘real hfe’ rather than the ‘fictions’ of parable include: Jesus 
and the haemorrhaging woman (Matthew 9:20—2); the Syro-Phoenician 
woman (Matthew 15:21—28; Mark. 7:24—30); the woman at the well (John 
4:7^2); the woman caught in adultery (John 8:3—11); the woman bent 
double (Luke 13:10—17); Mary of Magdala (Luke 8:2; Mark.l6:9); and the 
woman who anointed Jesus’ feet (Matthew 26:6—13; Mark 14:3—9). 

5 Stories of the Syro-Phoenician woman, the Samaritan woman at the well 
and those of the other women included in n. 4 are apposite here too. 
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me poun BOAis 

Background: The ABC* of AIDS Prevention is a simple tool to remind 
people of the main ways of preventing HIV AIDS. However, it is 
prescriptive and simplistic. It does not take into account gender, poverty, 
human rights and the many development problems facing people m the 
Pacific today. It does not, by itself, encourage or enable discussion about the 
many sensitive issues that need to be discussed more openly and honestly to 
strengthen care and prevention efforts. It ignores the sexual needs of those 
who are unable to have non-penetrative sexual activities, discnminates against 
those who might enjoy these options more, and promotes sexual intercourse 
among young people before they are ready. 

The D option (Do Other Stuff) has proved to be an effective way of 
generating discussion.^ It allows people to raise general questions that may be 
difficult to ask. It facilitates open discussion among the participants of any 
gathering. 

The Four Boats 

At different stages of life, a person is on one of these boats. 

1. A Abstinence — abstaining from sexual intercourse, not 

having penetrative intercourse 

2. B Be faithful — being mutually faithful to your one and only 

partner 

3. C Condom use — using condoms properly every time you have 

sexual intercourse 

4. D Do Other Stuff 

— doing other stuff, such as masturbation and oral sex 

- discussing with your partner(s) how you can excite each other to the 
point of orgasm without penetration, so that you avoid exchanging 
bodily fluids 


Abstinence, Be Faithful and Condom Use 
t See ‘Instead of cursing the darkness, light a candle’ 

(Workshop Report by the World Council of Churches and Pacific Member 
Churches on HIV/AIDS, Tanoa International Hotel, Nadi, Fiji 
March/ April, 2004) 
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Illustration of the Four Boats 




If life becomes dangerous or unbearable on board ship, 
switch from one boat to another. 


(Extract from the Nadi Declaration.... Tama International Hotel, Nadi, Fiji. 

30 March-1 April, 2004) 
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HIV/AIDS in the Pacific and the 
Injustice of Past and Current 
Theological Approaches 



Winston Halapua 
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In 2002, member Schools of the South Pacific Association 
of Theological Schools (SPATS) came together for a 
consultation on the issue of HIV/AIDs in the Pacific. Dr. 
Jimmie Rodgers^ who officially opened this seminar, made 
this observation in his opening remarks. “In the Pacific it 
needs to be said that this is the first-ever regional approach 
to integrate HIV/AIDS into curricula covering twenty- 
five theological institutions in our island countries.” (p.3). 
After four years of consultation and writing, a new 
curriculum has been approved. It seeks to provide in 
Theological Schools a basis for addressing and teaching 
about the HIV/AIDS pandemic in the Pacific. This 
curriculum was accepted by the SPATS Council in Piula 
Theological College, Samoa in the first part of 2006. The 
Rev. Tevita Banivanua’s^ able leadership contributed to the 
curriculum now in place. 


In my observation, this new curriculum and other attempts^ 
to confront the challenge of the HIV/AIDS pandemic in 
the Pacific raise fundamental sociological and theological 
questions. For the purpose of this article, I identify two 
key questions: 
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1. Who are the pastoral caregivers and the new curriculum targeting 

in doing theology on HIV/AIDS? 

2. To what extent have these endeavours identified and theologically 

analysed the root causes of the HIV/AIDS pandemic in order 
to be effective and relevant to the rapidly changing context of 
the Pacific? 

These two questions are vital in the exploration of fundamental strengths 
and weaknesses in this curriculum and other existing resources relevant 
to teaching about HIV/AIDS in the context of the Pacific. The broad 
arrangement and the content of this article attempt to honour the 
common factors in the incidence of HIV/AIDS pandemic identified 
by different authors listed below in footnote'^. Other appropriate 
contributions are included to facilitate a robust dialogue. Prevalent 
resources acknowledge that the HIV/AIDS pandemic is not simply a 
health issue, rather it poses multi-faceted concerns: political, social, 
religious (moral), economic and cultural. 

The broad framework of this Chapter comprises: 1. Definitions. 2. 
Context. 3. Political Aspects. 4. Social Dimensions. 5. Economical 
Realities. 6. Cultural Legacy. 7. Psychological Considerations. 8. A 
Theological Reflection. 

Working Definitions 

1.1. Definition of HIV/AIDS 

The definitions of HIV and AIDS may be succinct: ‘TIIV is the human 
immunodeficiency vims, a vims which is only transmitted from person 
to person by sexual intercourse, sharing of infected needles, or blood 
products, or from mother to child during pregnancy, at birth, or by 
breast feeding. HIV causes a slow and progressive collapse of the 
immune system, the body’s main mechanism for fighting disease. This 
severe damage to the immune system is called AIDS” (TIME TO ACT 
The Tacific Response to HIV and AIDS, 1996:viii). Central to definitions 
of HIV/AIDS is the issue of transmission. 



1.2. Definition of Theology 

Definitions of theology vary. Wayne Grudem, a prominent scholar, 
theologian and a Baptist, defines theology from an evangelical 
perspective. “Theology is the study of God and all his works! Theology 
IS meant to be lived and prayed and sung!”(1994:16). Stephen Bevan, a 
Professor of Ahssion and Culture at Catholic Theological Union in 
Chicago, contributes another dimension. “There is no such thing as 
“theology”: there is only contextual theology, feminist theology, black 
theology, liberation theology, Filipino theology, Asian-American 
theology, African theology, and so forth” (2003:3). He goes further 
and states. “As we have come to understand theology today, it is a 
process that is part of the very nature of theology itself”. 


In the School of Theology of the University of Auckland, of which I 
am a member of the teaching faculty, theology is broadly defined as “a 
study of the beliefs, the texts, the history and practices of a religious 
tradition (Theology and the University of Auckland 2006). Ama’amalele, 
a Samoan theologian argues that defining theology calls for a paradigm 
shift. “Paradigm shift in theologizing and missionizing must be 
recognised by means of moving away from Euro-centric paradigms 
of thinking theology which is typically informed by dichotomies such 
as material versus spiritual, personal verses social, and so forth, to holistic 
theology” (2000:287). In 2002, Ilaitia Tuwere’s book on theology was 
published and was translated into German. He states: “Theology can 
only be credible when it speaks from the depths of one’s being.” Out 
of the depths I cry to you, O Lord” (Psalm 130)” (P.IO). 


1.3. Definition of Pastoral Care 

Pastoral theology for Seward Hiltner, “is an operation-focused branch 
of theology, which begins with theological questions and concludes 
with theological answers, in the interim examining all acts and operations 
of pastor and church to the degree that they involve the perspective of 
Christian shepherding” (200:32). Emmanuel Lartey, an African 
Theologian who is currently a Professor in Pastoral Theology, Care 
and Counselling at Candler School of Theology, Emory University, 
Atlanta, offers another dimension of pastoral theology. For Latrey, 
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pastoral theology “entails critical, interpretive, constructive and expressive 
reflection of the caring activities of God and human communities” 
(2006:14). Lai Wainikesa, a Fijian theological practitioner who has done 
in depth research and ministry in this area of HIV/AIDS for the WHO, 
argues that caring implies going beyond individual approaches. “The 
Church by its very nature as the body of Christ is called to become a 
Healing Community. This community must be a safe place for openness 
and acceptance” (unpublished paper. 22.6.98). 

1.4. Definition of Morality 

Morality is defined in the Cambridge Dictionary of Philosophy as “an 
informal public system applying to all rational persons, governing 
behaviour that affect others, having the lessening of evil or harm as its 
goal, and including what is commonly known as the moral mles, moral 
ideals, and moral virtues” (Audi, 1999:586). From a sociological 
perspective, morality is defined as “moral community” (The Oxford 
Concise Dictionary of Sociology). In my definition, morality “is about 
human relationship to oneself, to others and to the world around us. 
The common thread is that an individual does not live in isolation. 
Moral issues arise from the way relationships are translated into action” 
Halapua, 2003:108). 

Morality and Ethics are compatible. Louis Pojman, a renowned 
philosophy scholar especially in his contribution to the environmental 
ethics, offers this holistic definition. “The terms moral and ethos come 
from Latin and Greek, respectively (mores and ethos), deriving their 
meaning from the idea of custom” (2001:2). For Pojman, morality 
relates to the customs, principles, and practices of a people or culture. 
Ethics is concerned with the whole philosophical domain. In the issues 
of HIV /AIDS boundaries, to what extent does morality and ethics 
intertwine and interconnect? 

Bringing together definitions, I believe, may shed new light and assist 
the process as a starting point of taking full responsibility for the issues 
which are uniquely with us in the Pacific. The context of those who are 
with HIV/AIDS is central. The question is, how does theology translate 



into an every day attitude to life, the life of Christ in the reality of those 
with HIV/AIDS? This is the main focus of this Chapter. As the issues 
are global, this Chapter directs the challenges and opportunities to 
Christians in the Pacific. How can Christian’s way of life and doing of 
theology become “acts of the gospel community in the light of their 
divine source and norm” (New Dictionary of Christian Ethics and 
Pastoral Theology, 1993:3)? 


Context 

Central to this discourse is the specific context in which the HIV/ 
AIDS pandemic is located, i.e. the Pacific. “The Pacific Islands comprise 
thousands of islands and atolls and a population of about nine million 
people....” (Lockwood 2004:10). For Lai and Fortune: “The Pacific is 
an ocean of islands, fragments of time and space which lie haphazardly 
across its vast expanse” (2000:xv)Living and surrounded by the ocean. 
Pacific people are oceanic in their world views and as a Pacific 
descendant, Tevi (2004:3)*^, describes the oceanic deep rooted ancestors: 
“They [Pacific people] were not like those who conquered land; they 
conquered the waters to claim the islands spread out like jewels in the 
vast ocean. They came to understand the skies, the winds and the currents 
of the sea, and most importantly they understood and conquered their 
fears”. The Pacific Ocean is the largest of the five interconnected oceans 
which constitute over seventy percent of our planet earth. An important 
dimension of the oceanic worldview of Pacific people is that life in all 
parts of the creation is interconnected. 


The Pacific today embraces 22 island states and territories with a 
population of over nme million,^ most of which are independent 
nations. The Pacific Island States and territories are small in geographical 
size, apart from Papua New Guinea, and are scattered throughout the 
33 million square kdomettes of the Pacific Ocean. Vast distance between 
the majority of the Island States means isolation is part of the fabric of 
Pacific peoples’ understanding of reality. Geographical isolation in the 
Pacific contributes to particular perspectives. Mutual interdependence 
and sharing are essential to survival and to exclude any section of the 
community is to deny life for all and future hope. This is true today as 
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the Pacific people encounter different waves of socio-political, 
economical, cultural, psychological and religious change arriving on the 
shores of the ocean of island states and territories (Manfred Ernst 
2006).® 

How can the incidence of HIV/AIDS be measured in the reality of 
the complex context of the Pacific? Bishop Patelisio Finau,’ a Pacific 
scholar and leader, was on the mark when he presented a paper on the 
moral aspects of the AIDS epidemic at the Thirtieth South Pacific 
Conference in New Caledonia in 1990. He stated: “The incidence of 
AIDS in the Pacific may be slight by world standards but it makes us 
aware that we are already part of a world epidemic” (Pacific Health 
Dialog Journal ofi Community Health and Clinical Mediane fior the Pacific, 
1995:78). Six years later, James Gustave Speth made a similar 
observation: ‘HIV has generated a pandemic from which the people 
of the Pacific are not remote” (p.l). Currently, there are more than 41 
million people in the world living with HIV As a part of the global 
village, the Pacific cannot escape the HIV/ AIDS pandemic. 

According to the UN study of HIV/AIDS 1996, the first HIV victim 
in the Pacific was identified in the 1980s (p.l). Five years ago, one million 
victims of this pandemic were from East Asia and the Pacific. The 
latest statistic available for the Pacific has placed the number at 81,000 
(UNAIDS, 2006). This may be insignificant for some, but with the 
vulnerability of the Pacific context to this epidemic crisis, the number 
could be multiplied. 


Political Background 

The current political reality in the Pacific provides another window for 
an in-depth understanding of the issues surrounding HIV/AIDS. The 
inherited Western political system is deeply rooted in dominance. 

The exposure of the Pacific to the western world began in the 16* 
century. Ernst wrote: “The first Europeans to arrive in the Pacific Ocean 
were of Spanish and Portuguese origin. While the Spanish were mainly 
interested in gold and silver, new territories and colonies, the Portuguese 



were trying to find passages from Europe to Moluccas” (2006:62). 
After over two hundred years, most of the island states in the Pacific 
with the exception of Tonga were transformed into colonies or other 
subservient relationships in the 18th and 19th century. When dominant 
nations in Europe and North America expanded their search for viable 
markets and global control, the Pacific was incorporated. 

Without an understanding of the colonial impact and the particular 
context of metropolitan interests, colonial legacies cannot be put into 
perspective. The current political realities of most Pacific nations are 
deeply rooted in their colonial heritage. 

Victoria Lockwood wrote: “During the colonial era, several of the 
largest islands were taken over to become white settler colonies... Bntish 
colonists took New Zealand from the indigenous Maori (Polynesia)... 
and American planters over Hawaii... New Caledonia was first used 
by France as a penal colony...” (2004:11-12). During that short period 
of the second half of the 18* century, France advanced her territories 
in the Pacific and to date, these countries remain as territories of France 
with the exception of Vanuatu. They are New Caledonia, French 
Polynesia, and Wallis and Futuna. 

Lockwood has asserted: “Britain took colonial control of Fiji, Tonga, 
the Cook Islands, Niue, Tokelau, and the northern Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands (today, Kiribati and Tuvalu)” (p.l2). Lockwood makes an error 
in relation to Tonga as it was never a colony. Spam has had its stake m 
the Pacific with its claim over the Marshall Islands, Carolme and the 
Mariana Islands of Micronesia. Western Samoa was originally under 
Germany before New Zealand. American Samoa and Guam was 
and to date remam a part of the United States. These US Pacific links 
are important for the US interests, especially for the military strategic 
priorities for global militaristic and missile control. Germany seized, as 
territory, half of New Guinea in the proximity of her territory of 
Indonesia. Germany’s claims included Western Samoa and Nauru. 
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After World War Two, especially from the mid 1970s, many island 
countries achieved independence although France and the United States 
held on to their territories. Uneven links between dominant Western 
nations and the Pacific nations, in my observation, have disadvantaged 
the weaker. The violence of over two hundreds years of uneven 
relationships with colonialism and globalisation has resulted in entrenched 
poverty for many people in the Pacific. The dehumanising dimension 
of this entrenched poverty is the reduction of Pacific people to a 
dependence mentality. Pacific people are very vulnerable to ongoing 
abuse by those who are in power positions. 

Migration is a part of the rhythm of life of oceanic people and people 
move from place to place looking for greener opportunities. In pre¬ 
contact period, people moved from island to island, either with the 
rhythm of currents or under the guidance of the stars and other heavenly 
bodies. 


Under the uneven development fuelled by capitalism, certain parts of 
the Pacific, for example, the urban or centres of commercial 
concentration, took priority. This concentration of the labour force in 
centralised areas meant young men were mostly cut off from their 
families. 


The penetration of capitalism and colonial economic strategy with its 
concentration only on certam viable commercial centres and urban 
development resulted in a mass movement of able people from mral 
and undeveloped small and scattered islands. Those who migrate to 
urban or industrial centres seeking employment are mosdy young people. 
As young people, they are sexually active and unprotected sex has 
become a problem. With unemployment, cheap labour and poverty, 
they become vulnerable to the impact of the HIV/AIDS pandemic. 
In a recent survey throughout the Pacific, most victims of the HIV/ 
AIDS pandemic were those who contracted the virus while working 
in the urban centres, in commercial enterprises, tourism, names, on 
foreign ships or as delegates to international conferences. 
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Political instability in some parts of the Pacific since the last part of the 
1980s walks hand in hand with corruption, crime and poverty. Such an 
unfortunate situation breeds mass migration from rural areas. Migrants 
join the marginali 2 ed, the poor and the uneducated in urban areas and 
become most vulnerable to the uncontrollable spread of the HIV/ 
AIDS. 


Socio-Economic Context 
The spread of HIV/AIDS is furthered by the uneven socio-economic 
situation in the Pacific. A large proportion of Pacific people are engaged 
in subsistence living in one form or another with many engaged in 
traditional gardening, reef fishing and hunting. Subsistence farming is 
important for survival in rural and coastal areas in most Pacific islands. 
Most people own their land and, because they live in island states, they 
have access to the rich resources of the seas such as reef fishing, seaweed 
and shell fish. 


The subsistence system has been eroded by contact with the West. 
Colonisation, and now globalisation as arms of capitalist development, 
has contributed to the drainage of resources to the disadvantage of 
most Pacific people. Ernst makes this point. “The historical roots of 
globalisation processes are traced from the time of the first contacts 
between Europeans and Pacific Islanders, to the subsequent period of 
colonial imperialism, the effects of World War II, and decolonization” 
(2006:6). Economic aid in some parts of the Pacific have rigid strings 
attached and is given in return for military bases and nuclear testing 
which result in the poisoning of the oceanic ecosystem. 


To increase the widening of the gap between the rich and the poor, 
some parts of the Pacific are more viable for economic growth because 
of the location, size and the potentiality of natural resources. Lockwood 
provides a good example. “New Guinea has mineral (gold, copper, 
nickel) and timber, as well as petroleum and natural gas. The Solomon 
Islands and Fiji have timber and may also have mineral deposits. New 
Caledonia has nickel and may also have other minerals” (2004:13). 
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The small scattered island countries benefit from the 200 mile exclusive 
economic 2 ones surrounding their islands. Moreover, through aid and 
other development projects from donor developed nations, many 
Pacific countries are able to achieve some of their economic plans. 
Remittances are a major contributor, especially to the economies of 
Tonga, Samoa, Fiji, Cook Islands, French Polynesia, Niue and Tuvalu. 
Tourism has now overtaken the sugar industry as a major income earner 
for Fiji. Tourism is a major industry in other Pacific Islands such as 
French Polynesia and the Cook Islands. 

Whatever the developments or investments in the Pacific region. Pacific 
countries mainly provide the raw materials and cheap labour, whereas 
expertise, technology, investments and other resources are provided 
from outside. Lockwood cited: “Most often, however, the capital and 
technology required for development - of mines, timber resources, 
commercial fishing, tourist resorts, garment factories, and so on — 
come from outside the region in the form of foreign investments and 
foreign owned enterprises. In most cases, only a small percentage of 
the value is retained by Pacific Island nations”(2004;21). 

There are over eight hundred languages in the Pacific, which is more 
than half of all global languages. People are scattered in a vast oceanic 
world and communication in terms of translation and transmission is 
costly. Translation services to inform people concerning the HIV/AIDS 
crisis require much patience and the economic means for actual 
translation into appropriate languages and for wider dissemination of 
the information. It also needs to be strongly emphasised that for 
important communication to stand a chance of being received and to 
change attitudes needs human encounter. Pacific people are storytellers 
and do not necessarily respond to the written word or other forms of 
communication that lack the human face. 

AIDS has been regarded as a community crisis, not simply an individual 
problem because it has the potential to undermine both social and 
economic fabric of affected communities” (Vdiami Rakaseta, AIDS 
and its possible impact on the Pacific in Facific Health Dialog 1995:14. 




The isolation and scattered nature of the island states contribute to 
cultural conservatism in most people in the Pacific. There is a long 
standing gender imbalance with the low status of women and, in many 
cases women still depend on their husbands for economic security. 
Women and innocent children are vulnerable to HIV/AIDS because 
they are culturally disempowered. Wainikesa makes this observance: 
“They [women] are also the most disadvantaged by social and cultural 
notions of what is acceptable behaviour, sexual and otherwise” 
(Unpublished paper presented in a seminar, WCC [World Council Of 
Churches] Geneva. 1995:6). 


Religion 

The Pacific is mostly Christian. Colonialism and missionaries arrived in 
the Pacific during the same period. Attitudes of superiority and 
dominance were very much enshrined in mono-cultural views of the 
missionaries. Pioneering missionaries from the West with their first key 
Pacific allies, who were, in some cases, paramount chiefs, left the legacy 
of the Christian faith. Apart from the Christian belief, literary tradition 
from the West, including learning to write in English, formation of 
indigenous alphabets, reading and writing in their own mother tongue 
and printing resources were new dimensions introduced to the oral 
tradition and rich ritual heritage of the Pacific people. Early missionaries 
were also responsible to a large extent for the uprooting of the many 
religions in existence at the time of their arrival. With the transformation 
of many Pacific leaders and conversion to the new faith, indigenous 
leaders were at the forefront of destroying the ancient religions. The 
indiscriminate destmction of the ancient indigenous religions resulted 
in the extinction of invaluable and ancient ecological knowledge. There 
was knowledge of understanding of reading the signs of the stars, 
moon and the sun in relation to the behaviour of the ocean and 
landscape. Moreover, as descendants of oceanic seafarers, the 
knowledge of the heavens and the ocean was part of the oceanic 
people. There have been works done recently to revive the ancient 
legacy of our ancestors in the Pacific. 
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Other world main religions are represented in the Pacific. In Fiji, nearly 
half of the population consists of Moslems, Hindus, and a minority 
Sikh. The presence of other religions has prompted the interfaith 
dialogue which Fiji pioneered in the early 1990s. Interfaith dialogue 
attempts to promote understanding and relationships between people 
of different belief systems and the coming together in the struggle for 
peace, justice and human rights in a multi-religious society. 

The early formation and development of the Protestant mainline 
churches in the Pacific were an extension of the Revival movement in 
England m the second part of the 18* century. 

Being filled by the new spirit of revival and passion for reaching out, 
God’s call to the Pacific as a field for mission became the motivation 
of missionaries and for those who supported this new venture. The 
dominant assumption of those engaged in mission was lhat the believers 
and new converts were saved and ‘others’- the ‘unsaved’ - were the 
target for reaching out. In order to justify their uncompromising mission, 
the ‘others’ were labelled as pagan. Zeal for mission to the pagan world 
was motivated by the militant theological assumptions of the pioneering 
missionaries. Their mission in life which was to convert the entire pagan 
Pacific to their God left so many questions. The indiscriminate labelling 
of the Pacific as pagan sanctioned unjust uprooting of ancient beliefs, 
values and identity of the oceanic people. 

The recent release of Manfred Ernst’s extensive book Gbhalit^ation and 
the ^-shaping of Christianity in the Paafc Islands is timely. The book locates 
the historical roots of the variety of newer religious groups, mainline 
denominations and para-church organisations in the Pacific. The book 
sheds light on an important dimension of the global expansion of 
Pentecostal churches and analyses their theological core teaching which 
has impacted on the Pacific. This new phenomenon of growing 
Pentecostal churches is a part of the reality of the rapidly changing 
context of the Pacific. Central to the teaching of these newly established 
churches is commitment to a literal mterpretation of the Christian 
scriptures. 



The comprehensive research provides an in depth understanding of 
the recent invasion of fundamentalism in the Pacific. The dualistic 
approach of fundamentalism is simplistic, for example, one is black 
and the other is white, one is for Christ and the ‘other’ is to be won 
over, and Christ against culture. The widespread of fundamentalism in 
the Pacific, together with prevailing uncritical religious dogma, the legacy 
of the pioneering missionaries, create a climate of dominance in which 
the victims of HIV/AIDS continue to be marginalised. 

The issues arising from patriarchy and hierarchy in which many Pacific 
mindsets and beliefs are so deeply rooted are not yet robustly and 
openly debated. The confusion among some Christians today is on the 
issue of understanding culture. For some, the hierarchical and patriarchal 
upbringings are part of our ancient Pacific values. 

Transforming unjust Theology 
Ernst advocates that a new theological vision is imperative in the fast 
changing context of the Pacific. He refers to the institution of the 
ecumenical cooperation in the Pacific in relation to the impact of the 
new phenomenon of the Pentecostal Churches in the Pacific. He argues 
for “a firm move towards a theology (in both theory and practice) 
that places the marginalized, disadvantaged, oppressed and poor in the 
centre” (2006:7). His challenge is applicable to most of the Churches in 
the Pacific as they continue to address the issue of HIV/AIDS. 

This Chapter is an attempt to bring to the open the underpinning 
ideologies which contribute to the flaws in attitudes which impact on 
many, including the victims of HIV/AIDS. The alienated, marginalised, 
oppressed, poor, powerless, gay, handicapped, including victims of 
HIV/AJDS, are the products of violence of the prevailing dominant 
systems in society. Churches are institutionalised by patriarchy, hierarchy, 
elitism and fundamentalism. Within this oppressive environment, victims 
are those who are deprived of their human right of belonging. Human 
beings, as made in the image of God, are dehumanised. 
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Dominant attitudes breed a violent exclusivity. Much violence is 
associated with the ingrained patriarchy in society. Those who have 
access to the means and who are in power positions are the male majority. 
Alongside oppressive patriarchy, dominant theology which promotes 
the monopoly of ‘orthodoxy’, excludes those who do not fit within 
violent perspectives of life including victims of HIV/AIDS. 


The more horrendous virus in the crisis of HIV/AIDS is the attitudes. 
This results in the deep wounds of ‘not belonging’ and rejection, as 
most victims of HIV/AIDS express in their moving stories. When our 
ancestors found the ocean as their home, they weathered economic, 
political, and social contexts, cultural difficulties and diverse spirits within 
their oceanic home. When oceanic people are deprived of their home 
they are hugely wounded and victimised. HIV/AIDS is not the only 
virus affecting those with HIV/AIDS. There are virulent viruses in 
attitudes which deprive people of acceptance and healing, and which 
deprive people of their home now, and any suggestion of their next 
home m ‘heaven’. Violence in attitudes is perpetuated by unjust theology. 
When HIV/AIDS is singled out as the sole problem, deprived of 
home, care and understanding, the real problem which is the whole 
communal violent attitude is masked. HIV/AJDS victims join the 
suppressed and powerless majority of the community who are 
subjugated. The whole community, with its violent values ingrained in 
its political, socio-economic and unjust theological systems, stands in 
need of healing and transformation. 


Positive stories from those with HIV/AIDS as related in the book 
“Instead of cursing the darkness, light a candle!” bring home a strong 
challenge. The courageous life stories from those who are affected 
provide the reality of attitudes of today’s context in the Pacific. Deep 
fear in victims to make their suffering, loneliness and sense of shame 
known to their families, friends and community are human impositions 
which are very much ingrained, to a large extent, in the theological and 
cultural values of the Pacific. HIV/AIDS victims are people who are 
precious to God and the community, and they need encouragement to 
find a voice. 
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Theology should be instrumental in enabling the voice of each person. 
The real suffering of HIV/AIDS victims is not only cultural, political, 
social, economic and religious suppression but also the silence on this 
form of violence. The HIV/AIDS virus has allies in the structures of 
Pacific societies and the silence of creative theology. Jesus uttered very 
strong words against violence in his condemnation of the abuse of 
children or those who are denied their full potential, mainly the powerless. 
There is violence in theology when it opts for silence and inactivity, 
when people made in the image of God are suppressed. Christ-centred 
theology is for the community and informs our attitudes and our 
relationship with God and to each other. With Christ-centred theology, 
people suffering with HIV/AIDS are embraced and issues surrounding 
HIV/AIDS will begin to be addressed. 

The Pacific has a distinct identity, as Hau’ofa puts it, “a sea of many 
islands.” To view the many nations from a narrow perspective without 
acknowledging the context of the wider Pacific is to do great injustice. 
The ocean is a metaphor for the vastness of God’s grace and love seen 
and experienced in Christ. The islands are like the multitude of the 
people of God. All are the object and purpose of the ocean of God’s 
love. The creation or fostering of violence or the displacement of 
human beings because of HIV/AIDS is a form of dehumanisation or 
a defacing of God’s image in humankind. Religion and some theological 
stances have contributed to the suppression of the voices of those 
suffering from HIV/AIDS, hence, reversing the purpose of their call 
and formation. 


Notes 


' Jimmie Rodgers, at the time was the Senior Deputy Director- 
General of the South Pacific Commission. He was invited as the 
keynote speaker and to open the seminar. He is now Director- 
General of SPC. 

^ Tevita Banivanua is the General Secretary of the South Pacific 
Association of Theological Schools (SPATS). He has been in this 
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responsible position for over nine years. 

^ My discernment on selecting of key primary resources concerning HIV / 
AIDS epidemic was based on ventures widely engaged by governments, 
non-govemmental organisations including churches, care-providers and 
people mainly from the Pacific. Selected experts on this area from outside 
the Pacific are included as HIV/AIDS is universal and here to stay. Primary 
resources are: PACIFIC HEALTH DIALOG, Journal of Community Health 
and ClinicalMeMcinefor Pacific. Volume 2. Number 2. September 1995. This 
issue (PHDJCHCMP) was specifically focused on AIDS, STD and Sexuality 
in the Pacific. TIME TO ACT, The Pacific Response to HIV andAIDs. This 
book (TCPRHA) is the United Nations report “for the efforts being 
undertaken in the Pacific to better understand and counter this grave threat 
to the health, well-being, and sustainable development of people 
everywhere”, as James Gustav Speth, the administrator of the United 
Nations Development Programme put it (1996). The report was also widely 
contributed by many of the prominent scholars firom the region in their 
various areas of authorities. The third one is : Information Paper Series on 
HIV/AIDS Compiled for the South Pacific Association of Theological Schools 
(SPATS) Seminar September 2002 by Dr. Jimmie Rodgers which paved the 
way for the new SPATS curriculum on HIV/AIDS. The last one is a book. 
“instead of cursing the darkness, light a candle!” World Council of Churches 
Pacific Member Churches’ Consultation on HIV/AIDS. 2004. 
ibid 


^ Brij Lai is originally from Fiji, a prominent scholar and Pacific historian. He 
has pubhshed widely on this area and known globally for his scholarship. 
FeUoakitau Tevi is the World of Council of Churches Pacific Desk Personnel. 
Previously, this office was in Geneva. The shift of the office to Suva, Fiji, 
was partly for financial reasons and partly for this important office and its 
services to be close to the context where Pacific people are. 

’ Vijay Naidu presented the current population of the Pacific people in his 
Inaugural Lecture at Wellington Umversity, 20 September 2005. 

** Manfred Ernst’s book, GhhaRcyation and the Re-Shaping of Christianity in the 
Pacific Islands, just released. This book provides the most comprehensive 
resource for the impact of the fundamentalism in the Pacific. 

^ Bishop Patelisio Finau was the first Tongan Roman Catholic Bishop. He 
was not only a prominent scholar but also an able leader in Tonga, the 
Pacific region and globally. He was the first Pacific Church leader to speak out 
publicly on issues to do with injustice not only in his own Kingdom of 


Tonga but in the Pacific Region. 
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“We need to practise the Gospel of Love, Care and 
Compassion rather than that of Fear, Ignorance and 
Injustice.” 

“We would like people in the region to respond in a more 
caring, compassionate Christian and humanitarian way, 
rather than being judgmental and condemnatory. To do 
this, we need to approach the problem in a more holistic 
way. We need to relate STI/HIV/AIDS to issues such as 
human sexuality, relationships, and the social and economic 
realities of people’s lives rather than providing 
prescriptions which do not take these factors into account. 


Sister Emi Frances Oh, 

former Secretary of the Fiji Council of Churches; 
Founder of CAPE-Fiji 
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Living a Positive Life 


by ]oave 


It was in December 2003, when I went to the hospital for my first 
antenatal clinic check up; I was seven months pregnant to my first 
baby. Arriving at the hospital the nurse attended to the normal check¬ 
up procedures including taking my blood for testing. After two weeks 
from my first check up, the nurse contacted me asking if they can 
make another blood test. It did not even occur to me to ask questions 
on why they were doing this again and since this was my first pregnancy, 
I thought it was just part of normal procedures that they always do. 
Time was flying fast, and I had to go again for my second check-up. A 
doctor greeted me and led me to a room and told me that we really 
needed to talk. I sat down slowly, wondering and telling myself, this 
must be another procedure again. However, the doctor explained 
that the reason they had to do extra blood tests was because I had been 
infected with the HIV. They had sent my blood samples to Melbourne 
for reconflrmation. By the time I went back to the hospital for my 
second clinic the doctor took me to one room, she told me to sit 
down as we had to talk. She told me that they found the vims in my 
blood, and that was why they came after me for further blood tests. 
Oh! my goodness I was so shocked and dismayed. I just stood there 
in front of the doctor and cried. I cried and cried as I was losing hope. 
I thought that once I have this vims I will die at the same time and that 
will be the end of my life; I thought I had no future. The doctor 
consoled me and told me not to cry because this was not the end of 
life, and I can still have hope which is in Jesus Christ and with Him 
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nothing IS impossible. After that she (doctor) asked me to join her for 

a cup of coffee in her house. I said, “no thank-you Doctor, .I have 

always heard about this disease but it never occurred in my mind that 
one day, one day, I will get it.” But I never gave up or blamed anyone 
else for transmission of this virus. I just blamed myself for the wrong 
decisions that I made. I made a new commitment to life and turned to 
God as my Saviour and renewed my faith as I knew that with Him I 
could still survive. In March 2004, I gave birth to my baby girl who 
IS now two years and two months old. I can still remember what the 
Doctor said to me, that my baby is the only positive baby in this place 
but I always bmshed the thought aside as I can still say that I have a 
positive attitude with my faith in God. I don’t care what people may 
say or even the world might look down upon us; all I know and care 
about is that when I came to know Jesus more, I accepted Him as my 
Lord and my Savior he restored me back my first love and deep 
down inside me I can feel something so strong which makes me believe 
that one day he is going to heal us somehow so that people may know 
that our God is so strong and he is a mighty God and there is nothing 
our God cannot do. 
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Relating the abbreviations... 

APLF (Asia Pacific Leadership Forum on HIV/AIDS and Development), the 
advocacy arm of UNAIDS, was tasked by the Pacific Islands Fomm Leaders to 
take the lead m the implementation of Component 1 of the Pacific Regional 
Strategy on HIV/AIDS Implementation Plan — Leadership and Governance. 
UNAIDS is the jomt UN programme on HIV/AIDS, which brings together 
the resources of the UN agencies m the Pacific to work on HIV and j\IDS and 
to support countrtr efforts. APLF works closely witli all tlie UN agencies and 
the Council of Regional Orgamsations of die Pacific (CROP). CROP consists 
of die heads of 10 Pacific intergovernmental organisations: Forum Fisheries 
Agency (FFA), Fiji School of Medicine (FSM), Pacific Islands Development 
Programme (PIDP), Pacific Islands Forum Secretariat (PIFS), Soudi Pacific 
Applied Geoscience Commission (SOPAC), South Pacific Board for 
Educational Assessment (SPBEA), Secretariat of die Pacific Community (SPQ, 
South Pacific Environment Programme (SPREP), South-Pacific Tourism 
Organisation (SPTO), University of die Soudi Pacific (USP). 
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WCC Office in the Pacific Work 
on HIV 


In 2004 the WCC Office in the Pacific together with the Pacific Conference of 
Churches organised a regional consultation on HIV for its member churches. 
This consultation, a milestone in the churches’ activities on HIY resulted in the 
Nadi Declaration of the Church Leaders on HIV The main highlight of this 
consultation was the participation of positive persons and the encounter between 
them and the church leaders. In this encounter, the church leaders sought 
forgiveness from Persons Living With HIV (PLHIV) for their actions excluding 
them from churches and church communities. Furthermore, the church leaders 
called on the WCCOP to employ a positive person specifically to continue to 
raise awareness of the issue of HIV in the Pacific region. This position contiaues 
to be filled by a positive person. Since this consultation, many actions of the 
churches have brought about a greater understanding of the issues at stake as 
well as a greater understanding of the important role that the churches play in 
the struggle against the spread of HIV in the region. 

The WCCOP plays its role as a facilitator in raising awareness on HIV amongst 
church groups and church organisations. It supports initiatives of church groups 
and makes such groups more aware of the role and responsibilities of the 
church as a provider of pastoral and spiritual care, counseling and safe haven for 
positive people and their families. In this role, the office has assisted the 
remtegration of positive people into their villages, placed positive people in safe 
houses, accompanied positive persons in their struggle to have normal lives, 
and many other acts of accompaniment. In doing so, the office has gained the 
confidence of PLHIV as an institutional expression of the solidarity they need 
most. 

In terms of institutional support, the WCCOP disseminates WCC pubhcations, 
information and educational material on HI\t material formulated by churches 
and for churches. This service is much appreciated by the churches as most of 
the information available from government line ministries does not appreciate 
the sensitivities of the church on such matters. 

The WCCOP has striven to keep HIV on the agenda of the churches in one way 
or the other. In many cases, the churches have taken on the issue in their own 
manner and results have ranged from extremely liberal in the ownership and 



engagement of the church in the promotion and use of condoms to extremely 
conservative in not discussing such matters in church circles. Despite the few 
cases m the latter category, the churches have generally become more engaged in 
the issue and have been more vocal on the issue of HIV 

Many of WCCOP’s efforts in addressing the issue of HIV with the churches 
have also resulted in increased cooperation and collaboration with international 
organisations and networks working on HIV One such important network is 
the Asia Pacific Leadership Forum on HIV and Development, which promotes 
active advocacy around HIV issues, as weU as networking with leaders in the 
Pacific region. This cooperation, together with the assistance of the Secretariat 
for the Pacific Community (SPQ, has resulted in the publication of the much 
acclaimed brochure ‘Exploding the Myths’. 

The work of the churches in addressing HIV and its particular role in Pacific 
societies is recognised through the Pacific regional strategy on HIV In this 
regard, the WCCOP contributes to the implementation of the strategy with our 
focus on the implementation of the Nadi Declaration for the churches. At 
present, it is through this important undertaking that the WCCOP is engaged in 
its own way to place and keep HIV high on the agenda of the churches in the 
region. 

The financial support and the technical assistance provided from important 
partnerships with APLF and SPC have now become indispensable components 
and partners of the WCC Office in the Pacific in its journey to address HIV 


For further information, contact: Fe’ibakitau Tevi 
email: fkt@mc-coe.org or pacific@mc-coe.org 
World Council of Churches in the Pacific 
P.O. Box 2079, Government Buildings 
SUVA, FIJI 
Tel (679) 331-7509; Fax (679) 331-6916 
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Life After Diagnosed with HIV/AIDS 


hj Tomasi Peka 


I am Tomasi Peka and I am 35 years of age. I hail from the village of 
Lovonivonu in Taveuni. I am HIV positive and I have been living with 
the HIV for the past 2 years. My wife is also HIV positive. I decided to 
come public with my status last year in an effort to assist in the 
prevention of the HIV epidemic, especially in young people. I want 
you to understand that HIV is invisible. You cannot see it. You can be 
infected with the vims, and can be infecting others, and you or anybody 
else will not know until you have a blood test. 

In the year 2002, my wife was pregnant with our first baby. Soon after 
our baby was bom, she started to get sick and we took her to the 
hospital many times. When she couldn’t get well, the doctors decided 
to test her blood. This was when we found out that our baby was 
HIV positive. Both my wife and I also got tested and that was when 
we were told that we had HIV in our blood. We had limited knowledge 
about HIV at the time, all we knew was that HIV has no cure and will 
end in death. We were so frightened and confused. We wondered 
when we were going to die, tomorrow.. .next week? We had to hide 
the news from my family and other family members because we were 
scared they might chase us away. We lived each day feeling worried, 
hopeless and angry. My wife and I had never ending Eghts as we accused 
each other of who contracted the vims first. 


Our daughter was admitted at the hospital for two months and when 
we went home we told our family that our daughter had malnutrition 
and that she will not live long. After a short time, our daughter died. If 
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only we knew more about HIV earlier because my wife could have 
taken drugs to save our baby even though we have the virus in us. 

After the death of our baby, I decided to tell my family about us and 
the real reason why our baby died. Fortunately, our family now knows 
about HIV and that we can all live a normal life together and protect 
each other. We have also joined an organization for people living with 
HIV and together, we have accepted our situation and provide support 
for each other. We have promised each other that we will not spread 
the virus. We are fortunate that we have had blood test and we know 
our status. We can access services available to us from the Government 
including housing, counseling services and drugs. Drugs are provided 
to us free of charge. Actually I know of someone who has been infected 
for more than twenty years and is still alive now because he had blood 
test early and is looking after his health and taking drugs. Blood testing 
is done free of charge in the Reproductive Health Clinic beside Bayly 
Clinic opposite Phoenix Theater. HIV has no cure and the drugs can 
only prolong our lives. But we must know our status by having a blood 
test. I am employed by the World Council of Churches and can remain 
employed for as long as possible. I am not taking dmgs right now 
because I am not ready for it yet. My wife is also not taking dmgs 
because we believe in the Lord’s healing and that we are in His hands. 


Anybody can see me. I am not sick, yet I have the vims in me. There 
are many young people out there that have the virus and do not know. 
All of you also don’t know who has the vims and who has not. HIV 
affects everybody no matter how old. My message for you today is 
please make a decision now that you will not go out to look for HIV 
and keep yourself safe from being infected by using condom; but the 
decision is yours. You help each other as a group of young people 
preparing for a bright future. As for me, it’s too late now and I can 
only hope that very soon, while I am still alive, a cure for AIDS will be 
found and my wife and I and others will be saved. 


The 


“HIV chalknges me as an opportunit)! for my piritual growth, to care for one 
another, to support the living and dying, and to appreciate the gift of life. ” 
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Work of the Pacific Conference of Churches 

on HIV 


In the past three years, the Pacific Conference of Churches, in conjunction with 
its member churches and National Councils of Churches (NCCs) in the Pacific, 
has been conducting workshops on HIV awareness. In some of the local 
workshops, the PCC participated directly; in some, participation was through 
financial support 

The PCC’s work on HIV is based on the churches’ understanding that all people 
are created in the image and likeness of God and hence are equally loved by God. 
In this respect, people living with HIV must also be the focus of the churches’ 
mission of love and compassion. This basis resonates well with the churches’ 
theological statement contained in the Nadi Declaration, which states that 
‘Theological interpretation of the HIV issue is crucial because it promotes the 
community’s understanding of the issue on the basis of the values and the 
fundamental message of God’s boundless LOVE and COMPASSION’ (World 
Council of Churches’ Pacific Member Churches on HIV/AIDS, March - 1 April 
2004). 


Workshop themes have often been designed to raise awareness among young 
people about HIX the choices available and education on sexual health and 
rights. This is affirming the Pacific Parliamentarians’ statement contained in the 
Suva Declaration that we all need to ‘... reaffirm the right of young people to 
knowledge and skills that promote informed choices and increased livelihood 
opportunities. This right must include the right to sexual education, and user- 
friendly reproductive health services ...’ (Pacific Parliamentarians, 11-13 October 
2004). In April 2006, the PCC, with the help of local and international agencies, 
orgamsed a workshop on ‘HIV and Women’. The Tonga National Council of 
Churches (TNCC) also hosted a workshop on HIV AIDS, which PCC helped 
to resource. 


For 2007 to 2009, the PCC plans an ongoing series of activities centering on 
HIV and our response to it These include a skills training workshop, the 
establishment of a women and youth network among PCC member churches 
and NCCs, and coordinated candlelight services with some of PCC’s member 
churches and NCCs. In 2007, the PCC will focus on providing training in 
counseling skills to women and youth amongits member churches and NCCs. 
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The activity on ‘establishing a network’ will dovetail with the activity on 
counseling skills training. Funds are currently being sought. The candlelight 
service will also be part of this year’s activities. 

The PCC’s .capacity building of the member churches and NCCs in regard to 
counseling skills training accords well with the Nadi Declaration’s 2004 affirmation 
that the ‘Church has a responsibility to equip its leaders, ministers, laity and 
community with appropriate information and knowledge to provide pastoral 
care and counseling’ (World Council of Churches’ Pacific Member Churches on HIV, 
29 March — 1 April2004). 

The candlelight service is a part of the international event that is celebrated 
every year on the third Sunday in May. It started in 1983 and has since grown 
to about 3,000 individual events being held worldwide every year on the same 
day in the same month. The purposes are: (1) to honour the miUions of 
people who have died because of the disease, (2) to support the millions of 
people who are living with HIV and (3) to protect aU those who are not 
mfected with the disease. However, the prime aim of the PCC in implementing 
this activity is to foster the churches’ sense of solidarity and remembrance with 
those living with HIV, and those who have died. 

In Fiji, CAPE organised the first candlelight service in 1997. In the Pacific, 
candlelight services were organised and held by individuals and organisations 
that continue to do marvellous work on HIV, for example, in Samoa, Cook 
Islands and Fiji. Utilising the PCC’s network of churches and NCCs, and in 
partnership with positive people’s organisations and NGOs active in HIV- 
related work, the PCC hopes to help strengthen the efforts to meet the needs 
of positive people and to advocate on behalf of marginalised groups in 
Pacific societies. 

The PCC will link up with countries that organise activities for the candlelight 
ceremony - Samoa, Fiji and Tonga started last year - and mobihse support for 
the idea of celebrating the event in other Pacific countries. In 2007, the PCC 
win help to plan, organise and resource five annual candlehght services that 
win be celebrated in five countries. 


The PCC will assist in distributing appropriate pamphlets on HIV, and provide 
the churches and NCCs with bound copies of the coordinators’ manual that 
was prepared by the Global Health Council and the International Candlehght 
Memorial, and resources that can be adapted for advocacy work on other issues. 
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For further information on PCC’s HIV AIDS programme, please contact. 

Mrs Judith Vusi 
Pacific Conference of Churches 
GPO Box 208, Suva, Fiji. 
Phone: (679) 3311277;Fax: (679) 3303205 
Email: pa.r.ifir.@rnnnp.r.t.rnm .fj 


PASIFIKjV HIV/AIDS SONG 

(Sung at the 2nd SPATS HIV/AIDS 
Curriculum Consultation, January 17-19, 2005) 

1. Pasifika, Pasifika 

Your life and health is at risk 
With AIDS at your door 
Invading as a Plague 
Wake up, and defend, your shores 

2. Pasifika, Pasifika 

Your culture and values need strength 

You ate at the cross roads 

Of sex, and abuse 

Act now, act now, before late 

3. Pasifika, Pasifika 

Prevention of AIDS is so late 
Education is the key 

In schools and community 
In worship, at home and at sea 

4. Pasifika, Pasifika 

Your hope and dreams may come true 
Your children as adored 
Give them the golden rule. 

Prevention is the only cure 

5. Pasifika, Pasifika 

You need to be kind and be true 

Give me health not the taboo 

Caring heart is the clue 

Give me health, give me life and hope too. 

(Composed by Laisiasa Wdinikesa 
Consultant, SPATS’ HIV/AIDSWorkshop, 2005) 
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Closing Speech at SPATS’ 
Consultation on HIV/AIDS 
Curriculum for Theological 
Schools in the Pacific 


Ratu Epeli Nailatikau AddfCSSI 


Ratu 'Epeli 'Nailatikau 
[LVO, OBE (Mil), 
CSM, MSD, OStJ, 

jssc, psc] is a 
Commissioned Officer 
of the Fiji Military 
Forces. He has held 
many commanding! 
leading roles between 
Fiji and the United 
Nations Interim Forces 
in T_^ebanon (UNIFIL). 
A very prominent 
member of the Fiji 
Civil Service, Katu 
Epeli became Deputy 
Prime Minister cM 
Minister for Fijian 
Affairs for two 
consecutive Caretaker 
Governments in 2000- 
2001. Over the years, 
he has been 

Representative to Fiji’s 
High Commissions in 
Australia, New York 
and the United 



♦ the President of SPATS, Fr.Veremo Dovarua; 

♦ the former President of the Methodist Churchin Fiji, 

Rev. Dr. llaitia Tuwere; 

♦ the officers and staff of SPATS; 

♦ Rev. Dr. Feie Nokise, Principal of the Pacific Theological College; 

♦ representatives from the various theological schools in our Pacific 
region who are here as workshop participants; and 

♦ Ladies and Gentlemen 

■ You are all aware that I have only recently been 
appointed by UNAIDS in Geneva as the UNAIDS 
Special Representative in the Pacific. Two days ago 
on Wednesday, I performed my first duty in this new 
capacity in the launch of the Tadra Kahani 2005 : 
MDGS keep the promise. Today I am more than 
happy to perform the second duty and deliver the 
closing remarks of this HIV/AIDS Curriculum 
Seminar organized by the South Pacific Association 
of Theological Schools. 

■ I am indeed greatly honoured to be asked to deliver 
the Closing Address. 
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■ I understand that your Seminar over the last AVz 
days has made remarkable progress in putting 
together a Curriculum on HIV/AIDS - a curriculum 
that is intended to be taught in the 25 member 
schools of the Pacific theological colleges, scattered 
over the Pacific — two in American Samoa, one in 
the Cook Islands, eight in Fiji, one in Kiribati, one 
in the Marshall Islands, one in New Caledonia, one 
in New Zealand, four in Samoa, two in the 
Solomons, one in Tahiti, one in Tonga and two in 
Vanuatu. This Curriculum, it is hoped, will help 
our church leaders to play their leading roles in their 
concerted efforts to achieve one of the 8 Millennium 
Development Goals. In fact MDG 6 - combatting 
HIV/AIDS, malaria and other diseases. 

■ We all recognize that culture and religion are strong 
elements in the make up of our society and together 
they provide a solid foundation for our families — 
and family life. In the main, they provide a 
traditional “safety-net” which is intended to support 
family unity, good health, peace and prosperity, 
thereby providing protection to the family from 
outside threats such as HIV/AIDS. 

■ As this Seminar represents the final phase in the 
development of this important Curriculum, I would 
like to congratulate SPATS for a job well done. I 
would also like to acknowledge and commend the 
assistance of the collaborating partners in this project, 
and all the participants for the deliberations during 
the Seminar. 

■ This document will become a useful tool in teaching 
our future church leaders and pastors about the 
issues related to the HIV/AIDS pandemic and how 
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the church should address this killer pandemic in a way that is 
acceptable to our religion, culture and tradition. But the question 
that needs to be asked is whether the acceptable and the traditional 
is sufficient to deal with the current situation or do we go beyond 
the acceptable and the traditional as other countries around the 
world have done to combat HIV/AIDS. 


■ We already know that the HIV/AIDS pandemic has already taken 
a firm hold in some Pacific island countries like Fiji, French Polynesia, 
Kiribati, New Caledonia, Northern Marianas Islands, Samoa, the 
Solomon Islands, Tonga and Vanuatu. And in some of these 
countries HIV/AIDS has already claimed many lives. Many of 
them young lives. 


® Of the 8 Millennium Development Goals, I consider MDG 6 - 
combating FIIV/AIDS, malaria and other diseases at the top of 
the agenda. I do so because it is a matter of life and death. The 
plain fact is once you get HIV/AIDS it is with you forever — there 
IS no cure. You are on the way out unless you are very rich and can 
afford treatment which will only provide a comfortable passage 
to you as you move towards death’s door. 


■ HIV/AIDS kills all — adults and the young even babies. Primarily 
it kills adults — men and women — particularly young adults — young 
men and women - even young students. If care is not taken and 
advice is not heeded it can gradually kill the bulk of the workforce 
or even those primed to join the workforce, many of whom are 
members of your flock. And what happens when the bulk of the 
workforce is removed? You stifle economic growth, you threaten 
and retard the natural process of the continuity of life and survival. 
All you will have left is an aging adult population that has passed its 
productive ability. 


■ To be brutal, but at the same time to be realistic, and in the absence 
of a cure, and taking the worst case scenario, the HIV/AIDS 
pandemic can wipe out our small Pacific populations. So we as 
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Pacific nations, particularly our leaders and those like you need to 
pull our limited resources together and help each other and jointly 
fight the HIV/AIDS pandemic. This I am glad to report is already 
taking place but more needs to be done because the only successful 
counter, I believe, in fighting HIV/AIDS is to eradicate it totally. 

■ That is why I have been a strong advocator of the fight against 
HIV/AIDS. 

■ And that is why I believe in and preach the use of condoms to all 
and by all. I sincerely tmst that your curriculum has also included 
the use of condoms because their extensive use in the fight against 
HIV / AID S is now world wide and it has been proven scientifically 
to save lives - many lives. It works so be wise. 

■ But do not get the wrong idea - that is the end process. We must 
always begin with preaching family values such as abstinence, being 
faithful to one partner, being caring, being careful, being wise and 
being sensible. But when all these fail, revert to the use of condoms. 

■ Some of the worst hit HIV/AIDS countries in the world like 
Botswana, Senegal, Uganda, Thailand and Cambodia, whose HIV/ 
AIDS rates have been in the 30’s and the 40’s, far worse than those 
of the Pacific countries have now become success stories because 
of the use of condoms, but in combination, with the provision of 
appropriate and adequate reproductive health services which is a 
prerequisite to eradicating extreme poverty and hunger and the 
promotion of gender equality and the empowerment of women. 

■ Then there are the different roles played by various stakeholders 
and organizations which must be understood and acknowledged 
because they all have a contribution to make. These include: 
national leaders, parliamentarians, church leaders, government 
officials, NCOS, community leaders, chiefs, leaders of youth 
groups, the media and people living with HIV/AIDS. But to all 
of them I say be bold. 
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H You will all by now realize the dire situation we are in with regards 
to the Pacific. However, I am nonetheless encouraged and inspired 
by the work SPATS is now doing to involve pastors and church 
leaders in the fight against HIV/AIDS and to prevent HIV/AIDS 
from spreading. Because I believe that the church is a main stay 
and influential agent in the shaping of people’s values and attitudes 
towards the issues surrounding the combating of HIV/AJDS. 

® However, for too long the churches have remained silent or have 
been hesitant in taking an active visible role in HIV/AIDS education 
even when members of its own flock were dying of HIV/AIDS. 
No reason has been advanced for this lapse except that it was too 
sensitive and too intimate an issue to discuss openly. But there may 
be other reasons as well. 


■ I say this because the work on this Curriculum started in 2002, 
some 13 years after the first reported HIV/AIDS case in Fiji in 
1989 and since then the HIV/AIDS cases have been slowly increasing 
and people have been dying in Fiji and around the Pacific. It has 
taken some 3 years to complete the work on this Curriculum and 
15 years after the first reported HIV/AIDS case. I sincerely tmst 
that the implementation of this curriculum will be immediate 
because this is the time for action. 


• The fight against HIV/AIDS is a good fight and the church should 
be fighting the good fight, being bold and leading the way. I 
believe it is the pastors and the church leaders’ pastoral duty to lead 
their flock in troubled times. And their flock is currently going 
through troubled times and are in discomfort. A bold HIV /AIDS 
Curriculum is one of the solutions to these troubles and the 
discomfort and suffering it has caused. 


■ However, the Curriculum is only a training tool. It needs to be 
used immediately and extensively so that many pastors and church 
leaders and in turn chiefs, parents and community leaders become 
confident in teaching the HIV/AIDS curriculum. 
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■ I am sure that there are plans among all theological schools for 
HIV/AIDS education to be integrated to their pastoral curriculum. 

■ Taking this bold step represents a major breakthrough in our Pacific 
societies as we recognize — we always have - the power of the 
churches and religion to make a difference in any fight for a good 
course but particularly in the fight against HIV/AIDS. 

■ I have been deliberately provocative but I believe that this is the 
only way to fight this killer disease in Fiji, in the Pacific and around 
the world. I am encouraged by Psalm chapter 35 verse 1. A 
Psalm of David. 

“Plead my cause oh Lord nith them that strive with me: fight against 
them thatfiight against me”. 

■ In conclusion, I wish to once again congratulate SPATS for your 
involvement in the fight against HIV/AIDS in the Pacific. I also 
wish to encourage and give support to our Pacific pastors and 
theological lecturers in taking up the challenge to teach HIV/AIDS 
with linkages to bible teachings. Nehemiah chapter 4 verse 14 says 

“And I looked, and rose up, and said unto the nobles and to the rukrs 
and to the rest ofi the people: be not ye afraid of them. Remember the 
Lord, which is great and terrible, and fightfioryour brethrens,your sons 
and your daughters, your wives and your houses”. 

■ I now have the honour to declare the seminar officially closed. 
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The Experience of Producing 
SPATS’ HIV/AIDS Curriculum 



Tevita Nawadra 
Banivanua 


What is SPATS? 

♦ SPATS stands for South Pacific Association of 


Rep. Tevita Banivanua 
is an ordained Minister 
of the Methodist 
Church in Fiji and is 
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Secretary for the South 
Pacific Association of 
Theological Schools 
(SPATS) 


Theological Schools and is an ecumenical 
partnership serving theological education in the 
Pacific region. SPATS seeks to strengthen its 
member schools and their member churches by 
facilitating networking and information sharing. 

♦ There are twenty-five member schools spread 
across the vast expanse of the Pacific Ocean, from 
Tahiti in the East to Vanuatu iu the West; from the 
Marshall Islands in the North to the Aotearoa in 
the South. The area encompasses the three major 
Pacific regions: Micronesia, Melanesia and 
Polynesia. 



What have we done so far for HIV/AIDS 
Curriculum in our Theological Schools? 

♦ Church leaders in the Pacific have been aware of 
the scourge brought about by HIV/AIDS in the 
region since the late ‘80s; the churches have 
responded in different ways to cope with new 
challenges of pastoral work in the context of 
HIV/AIDS. 
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♦ A priority area of the churches’ ministry in HIV/AIDS was 
identified as the Training of Ministers and Pastors in HIV/AIDS 
awareness and pastoral response to this new challenge. 

♦ At the SPATS Council in 2000 held in Malua Theological College, 
Samoa, the then Minister for Health of the Samoan Government, 
Hon. Misa Telefoni spoke on some of the health issues affecting 
Pacific people. One of his suggestions was that SPATS should try 
and give attention to possibilities of producing curriculums on sex- 
related diseases and human sexuality in general. 

♦ SPATS organized a Regional Workshop in 2002 in Suva to discuss 
HIV /AIDS training as part of theological training. 

♦ A Curriculum Committee was appointed to develop a Draft HIV/ 
AID S Curriculum. The Committee planned and implemented these 
activities as part of the curriculum development and implementation. 

Phase 1 — December 2004 

♦ The review of the existing HIV/AIDS curriculum developed by 
our ecumenical partners from Africa and the World Council of 
Churches. 

♦ The development of two new additional Modules, which were 
not yet covered in the existing Curriculum. These Modules were: 

a) Law, Ethics and Human Rights in HIV/AIDS 

b) Health, Healing and Wholeness in the Context of HIV/AIDS 

Phase II - January 2005 

♦ A three days workshop was conducted in Suva, to review the Draft 
Curriculum. 

Phase III - June 20-24, 2005 

♦ A Training of Trainers Workshop was conducted in Suva. 

♦ The Trainers came from all member schools of SPATS. These 
trainers were lecturers in theological education from their own 
schools. 

♦ The Draft Curriculum was used during the Training of Trainers, to 
give trainers the opportunity to also make revision and apply with 
their peers the teaching of the contents and methodologies used in 
the Curriculum. 



Contents of the HIV/AIDS Curriculum 

♦ Module 1 — Naming Hope Through Knowing Facts about HIV/ 
AIDS. 

♦ Module 2 - Discovering Hope in the HIV/AIDS Epidemic 
through out Biblical Foundation. 

♦ Module 3 - Spreading Hope through Mobilizing the Church to 
HIV/AIDS Ministries. 

♦ Module 4 — Nurturing Hope through Changing feelings and 
Attitudes about HIV/AIDS. 

♦ Module 5 - Sharing Hope through Pastoral Care to Families and 
Communities affected by HIV/AIDS. 

♦ Module 6 - Offering Hope through HIV/AIDS Pastoral 
Counselling. 

♦ Module 7 - Giving Hope to Parents and Youths for AIDS-free 
Living. 

♦ Module 8 - Ministering Hope through Home-Based Care to People 
with AIDS. 

♦ Module 9 — Human Rights, Responsibilities and HIV/AIDS. 

♦ Module 10 - Christian Understanding of Health, Healing and 
Wholeness. 

Phase IV - 2005-2007 

♦ The HIV/AIDS Curriculum is being implemented now in all the 
SPATS member schools. Stories of how these implementations 
were done were very encouraging. 

♦ Follow up visits and re-grouping of the Trainers is being made. 

♦ An HIV/AIDS Outreach programme will be carried out by each 
school to engage them in their learning and applied knowledge of 
HIV/AIDS. 

♦ A review and evaluation of the Curriculum will be conducted in 
2008. 

Lessons Learned 

♦ It IS only through our partnership and collaboration that this 
Curriculum has been developed and implemented. We hope that 
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the same strength and commitment will continue and be 
sustained by those partners that worked with SPATS in this 
endeavour. 

♦ The National Advisory Committee on AIDS in each country 
can establish a stronger link with your theological colleges and 
vice-versa. 

♦ The role and input given by HIV positive people in church 
activities have broken down all types of perceived and real 
barriers. 

SPATS Reflection and Conclusion 

♦ The churches in the Pacific need to keep both a long and short 
range view of HIV in her ministry and pastoral care. This 
SPATS Curriculum is a new beginning to further explore the 
meaning of Christian hope in the context of HIV/AIDS. 

♦ HIV/AIDS is a text of life. Like the Bible as the text of the 
church to study and understand God’s revelation through the 
written Word and derive spiritual meaning from the experience 
of the Bible, so as HIV is a text of life and God’s Word for 
the church to study and understand and derive spiritual meaning 
from It. Like may crises, HIV offers new opportunity for the 
church in her ministry. 

♦ HIV IS a spiritual problem and the church has a distinctive 
calling to take care of the ‘first mile’ in its mission. 

♦ HIV is like a new flood during Noah’s time invading the whole 
world creating new forms of poverty and all types of suffering 
for all people. The church therefore is challenged not to be 
overwhelmed by its problems but to be bold and hold a critical 
distance in her ministry of pastoral care. 

♦ The seedbed of SPATS HIV/AIDS Curriculum should be 
deeply rooted in our understanding and recognition of God’s 
own work of creation from the beginning. God’s own image 
has been disfigured by man’s own disobedience and creating a 
broken relationship with God the Creator. 



♦ What IS hope in the context of HIV/AIDS? Hope in the 
biblical and theological sense is the mending of broken 
relationships between God and man, between man and man 
in all spheres of life. Hope is the reconnection of the missing 
links in our relationships beginning from the Garden of Eden. 
The primary mission of the church is to crossover all boundaries 
in the world. 

♦ The SPATS HIV/AIDS Curriculum as we now have, should 
be a tool for transformation in the church and in the community, 
and to be more imaginative than prescriptive and be student- 
centred in Its implementation. 




The above is a painting by Jenni Carter, which she painted on the completion of her 
essay (on pages 94-124 of this Issue). The painting reflects the light given when the 
lives and voices of those marginalised in our society are touched by others who will 
honour their pain and stand with them. 
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Rape of Tamar 


Introduction 


Jenni Carter 



Anglican Bishops at Lambeth called for the church to open 
Its doors and embrace the great commission of Christd 
Little did they realise that the doors that would be opened 
were those that had been locked to conceal its darkest 
secrets. During the 1990’s the church was called to account 
for Its gross misuse of power and sexual abuse of women 
and children.^ Until the 1990’s the church had largely denied 
and or silenced any rumblings against its leaders. By the 
1990’s women had been in leadership positions long 
enough to have their presence felt.^ They had different 
perspectives from their male colleagues and brought a new 
sense of justice with them. Harassment was no longer 
acceptable to the general public either and new waves of 
justice were beginning to ebb into the church. These new 
waves questioned the old established models that did not 
nurture the weak or embody justice. This part of the 
journey has been difficult and painful for the church as it 
has struggled to understand and own its past. It has 
struggled to listen to the stories of survivors and to make 
just responses. The Anglican Church discovered that its 
Canons were outdated and needed to be rewritten if justice 
were to be done.'^ 
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By listening to Tamar’s story I have heard her voice pleading for justice. 
By exploring her whakapapa and her place within her whanau I have 
sought to discover her true identity. The narrative style of the text 
makes for a very human story because it has not edited out the sordidness 
of power and hate, or the vulnerability of the powerless. I have left 
behind the pious religious reading I absorbed in my childhood which 
told of David’s bravery, his compassion and love of God. It was a 
terribly misleading reading which ignored the real power, seduction 
and brutality that are contained within these narratives. 

YHWH is not mentioned in this story yet the artistic style makes YHWH 
allusively and hauntingly present in the silence. If we see this literature, 
as Brueggemann suggests, as ‘an invitation to see behind the ideology, 
to discern what humanness is all about when lived in the presence of 
this haunting God and in the presence of earthly power that invites, 
seduces and destroys,’® we will see ourselves as individuals and 
communities. I have used the story of Tamar: 

1. to reflect on my own humanness and wholeness as a person 
who lives in the presence of a seemingly absent God together 
with the very real presence of earthly power. 

2. to reflect on the Anglican church community as it lives in the 
presence of God and the earthly reality of the sordidness of 
power within its own stmcture and life. 

3. to reflect on the importance of identity, voice and justice for 
Tamar and for woman today. 

This IS done by reflecting on the text and listening to the different 
voices, the loud and the silent. I recognise that I hear this story through 
my ears. My interpretation is influenced by my world, it is fluid and 
changes like the waves, reforming constantly as it adapts to new tensions. 
By referring to Title D® I have reflected on the Anglican Church’s 
response to misuse of power and sexual misconduct. 
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Context 

The books of Samuel narrate the radical social-political transition in 
the life of Israel from a group of self-contained tribes to a centralised 
economic monopoly with a divinely legitimated king. Scholars refer to 
2 Samuel 9-20 as the ‘succession narratives’’ as the text reveals how 
Solomon came to occupy the throne even though he had three brothers 
with a legitimate claim. These chapters are also concerned with ‘the 
demise and failure of David’s career’* and his troubled family. Chapters 
13-19 principally deal with Absalom and his run for the throne. While 
Tamar and Amnon are the main characters of chapter 13, Absalom is 
present in the background from verse 1. David’s role is one of 
conceding consent, first to Amnon, then to Absalom. The story of 
Tamar is complete within itself and almost interrupts the flow of the 
overall narrative. But it provides ‘knowledge of private matters necessary 
... for a correct understanding of the public events recounted in chaps 
15-20.’"’ 


Exegesis: 2 Samuel 13: 1-22 
‘Some time passed’ (13:1) links this story with the preceding chapters 
of David’s successes in public and private life and in particular, his 
treacherous dealings with Uriah and Bathsheba.’° 

The narrator introduces the reader to Tamar indirectly. She is defined 
by her relationship to the men in her family. Both Absalom and Amnon 
are David’s sons. Tamar does not receive the privilege of being known 
as David’s daughter. Her family has woven a web of confining 
relationships around her as they compete for power through her.’’ 

Although the narrator tells us that Amnon ‘fell in love’ (13:1) with Tamar, 
this is contrasted with ‘to do anything to her’ (13:2). Tamar belongs to 
the king. She is one of his valuable assets and is out of reach of all men 
including his son. Is the narrator suggesting already that Tamar is only 
an object to which things are done?’^ 
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The relentless gaze of Amnon’s mind drives him crazy. His desire wreaks 
havoc with him, leaving him ‘tormented’ and diaggard’, frustrated and 
powerless. Powerless to do what he wants, highlighting his powerlessness 
to control his own person. His frustration ferments and torments to 
such an extent that it becomes all consuming. 

Jonadab, the King’s nephew, is introduced by the narrator as ‘a friend’ 
who comes to his cousin’s aid (13:3). Judah also had a friend, Hirah the 
Adullamite, who played a similar role (Genesis 38: 12, 20-23). Hirah is 
used by Judah to recoup the pledged items from his daughter-in-law 
Tamar. 

The first conversation unfolds as Jonadab, who is a Very crafty’ man, 
astute in the desires of men, coaxes Amnon to reveal his love. Crafty 
does not mean wise, or intellectually and morally neutral. A crafty person 
is shrewd, skilled in deception, clever in attaining his desires. 

The narrator draws attention to Amnon’s status, ‘son of the king’ and 
compares this with his appearance, ‘weak, thin haggard, impoverished,’ 
all connotations of the adjective dalJ* According to Amnon the real 
obstacle blocking his access to Tamar is Absalom. By referring to Tamar 
as, ‘my brother Absalom’s sister’ he is implying that Tamar is Absalom’s 
property, not David’s. 

Jonadab concocts a scheme that not only meets Amnon’s desires but 
will also gain royal blessing and approval. Tamar’s relationship is changed 
from being ‘Absalom’s sister’ to ‘my sister’ (13:4, 5, 6). Soaking up the 
plan, a plan of entrapment, Amnon is able to draw in his prey. Violence 
and destmction are let loose. 


In verse 2 ‘Amnon made himself sick’, now Amnon feigns illness (13:5) 
with such reality that it warrants a royal visit from his caring father. 
Amnon has effectively changed a position of weakness into a position 
of power.Van Dijk-Hemmes suggests that Amnon ‘implicitly lets 
his father...know his real intention’^*^ and David deliberately chooses 
to ignore the signs. If this is true, David knew he was handing his 
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daughter over to be raped. Not wanting his son to waste away he 
gives his blessing for Tamar to be Amnon’s personal cook and hand 
maid. By asking that Tamar prepares food in his sight, will feed his 
lust. To Tat from her hand’ will bring her within easy reach (13:6). 

King David shows little interest in his daughter’s wellbeing. Neither he 
nor the narrator recognises Tamar as a daughter and a princess. David 
merely sends a messenger with an order, commanding her to go to her 
brother, sealing her fate as he had done with Uriah (13:7, 11:14-15). 

Tamar obediently went ho do’ as she was commanded so that it could 
be done to her as Amnon desired.^’ Tamar understood she was to 
cook for her ill brother who is lying down. She hook dough’, ‘kneaded 
It’, ‘made cakes’ and ‘baked cakes’, all under the lustful gaze of Amnon. 
She sets out the food before her admiring brother, who refuses to eat. 
The narrator gives no indication of Tamar’s feelings. She is nothing 
more than a beautiful machine doing its job. An object that has been 
ordered by her father, and lusted upon by her conniving brother who 
now rejects her labour of love. 

Amnon orders everyone to leave before the second conversation 
begins.^® With everyone out, except for the narrator and the seemingly 
absent YHWH, Tamar is isolated and vulnerable. Although Amnon is 
lying down (13:8), a position of feigned illness and weakness, he uses it 
as a position of power to lust after and control his object. In reality it 
is a position of control and destmction. 

Amnon’s language of direct commands mirrors David’s. David had 
ordered Tamar to ‘go’ and ‘to prepare food’. Without using her name 
Amnon now commands her to ‘Bring the food ...’ (13:10), which he 
has already refused, and to ‘Come lie with me’ (13:11). 

Tamar obeys Amnon’s order to enter his chamber where the second 
conversation unfolds. The using of ‘my sister’ after ‘Come he with me’ 
reflects the love poetry of the time.^® But this is not poetry between 
two lovers as Amnon has already taken hold of her. Tamar knows his 



intentions are far from honourable and loving. The narrator refers to 
Tamar as ‘she’ (13:12) making her nameless and powerless. 

Her response ‘No, my brother, do not force me’ appears to be a natural 
response. It is a response of disbelief, shock and a certain amount of 
fear, although very restrained and polite. The author gives us no 
indication of body language so we are not able to gauge fear or panic. 
The words ‘my brother,’ reinforce in the reader’s mind the closeness of 
their relationship. But a young women being held against her will is 
unlikely to be so intimate. Who put these words in Tamar’s mouth? 

Are the words ‘for such a thing is not done in Israel’ (13:12), a likely 
response from a woman threatened with violence? Is it a denial of the 
ugly truth? Trible suggests that Tamar’s appeal is to ‘the custom of 
their people, not to divine law or inner feelings.’^® According to 
McCarter the expression refers to ‘serious violations of custom (Gen 
20:9,29:26) that threaten the fabric of society.’^^ ‘Do not do anything 
so vile!’ could be Tamar’s voice, but ‘As for me, where would I carry 
my shame?^ And as for you, you would be as one of the scoundrels 
of Israel,’ (13:13) are considered, thought out responses. Why does the 
writer choose these words for Tamar? Why would Tamar be concerned 
for her rapist’s reputation? Maybe the writer uses this wise, reasoned 
and compassionate response as a contrast to the unwise and 
unscrupulous counsel given by Jonadab.^^ Maybe Tamar realises the 
consequence of such a violation will be far-reaching. Maybe the writer 
thought that an intellectual response to violence was called for. Or is 
the reader being reminded that a woman is supposed to call for help 
because if she does not then she is guilty of adultery.^’^ 


Tamar’s plea for Amnon to speak to the king reflects her powerlessness. 
She is prepared to be the wife of a violent man. The Deuteronomic 
law states that if a man forces a virgin he must pay the father, the 
woman’s owner the going rate and marry her (Deut 22:28-29). The 
author is suggesting that Tamar’s father cares little for her and would 
more than likely sell her off, even though marriage between blood 
relations was prohibited (Lev 18:6-18). Tamar’s father had only ever 
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loved a man, Jonathan. We know his wife Michal had loved him but 
we do not know if this love was reciprocated. David had little room 
in his heart for women. They were objects to be received and given to 
seal political alliances; trophies won in battle, or they were to be used to 
secure descendants by producing sons. They were objects to be gazed 
upon and sent for (2 Sam 11:1-4). They were of so little value that 
David left them behind unwanted and unprotected.^^ Maybe the author 
IS allowing Tamar to suggest that David would understand and grant 
the request as he has first hand experience of lust and desire.^'' Maybe 
the author is suggesting that virginity must be preserved at all costs. 

Amnon followed in his father’s footsteps as far as women were 
concerned. Just as David had not respected women, so his son has no 
respect for women; not even his father’s women; not even his brother’s 
sister, not even his own sister. Amnon used the little power he had in 
order to do what he desired. He used his position as ‘son of the King’ 
to gain access to Tamar. 

Trible notes the ominous repetition of the verb make or do, ( cdi). It is 
introduced by the narrator in verse 2 where ‘it seemed impossible to 
Amnon to “do” ( mB) anything to her.’Jonadab and Amnon appropriated 
ah (13:5b, 6b). David orders Tamar to ah (13:7). Tamar had made ( 
aB) the bread (13:10b) ‘As she has “done” ( oB) the bread before the 
eyes of Amnon, so it becomes possible for him to “do” ( ah) something 
to her’^’ Tamar pleads ‘do not do ( ah) anything so vile’ (13:12d). 

‘But he would not listen to her’ (13:14) speaks of his lack of concern 
for another’s welfare. She had no hope of resisting him as he is physically 
stronger. The words ‘lay with her’ cover the brutality and violence of 
the act. The Hebrew literally says, ‘he laid her’ (13:11) conveying the 
force and cmelty involved.^® 

Amnon used his power to order ‘everyone out’ and his authority to 
command Tamar to enter his bed chamber. He used his position to 
grab her and his physical strength to lay her. Amnon had power to 
command and demand but had no brain power to listen, think, or 



reason. He had no power to control himself, no power to love, no 
power to be compassionate. Love, respect and justice were beyond 
him. 

Tamar had no power either. 7\mnon did not listen to her. She was not 
heard. Her humanness was ignored. Her personhood was violated. 
Amnon’s love (13:1, 4) is short lived and the narrator describes it for 
what It was, ‘lusf (13:15).^® It was only a fleeting desire which is now 
replaced by a very great loathing. I think loathing’ is a very apt description 
for today’s reader as it conveys the sense of living abhorrence, the 
strong feelings of hatred.^ ‘Hate’ is repeated four times, in noun or 
verb form, in this verse emphasising the psychological change in Amnon 
and the intensity of his feelings. The repetition heightens the sense of 
unharnessed negative energy. Desire has also been used four times 
(13:1, 4, 15) but hatred overtakes in the end 13:22).^^ 


Climax and change of emotion. 



No longer seeing her beauty, he lets his negative passion rage again in 
the same irrational and uncontrolled manner as his lust. The ‘Come’ is 
now ‘get out’ (13:11,15). But Tamar does not slink-away. Interestingly 
the author does not have Tamar paralysed by the rape nor by Amnon’s 
volcanic-like hatred. She is able to resist again by saying ‘No’ (13:16). 
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Although it is true sending her away is wrong, and she is right to refuse. 
It is an unreal response for someone who has been violently assaulted. 
The obedient Tamar, who has been overwhelmed and rendered 
powerless, would be unlikely to hold an intellectual discussion with an 
emotionally charged, bmtal rapist. Surely she had more sense than to 
try, as this could have led to more violence. 

Amnon was incapable of hearing and the narrator repeats the phrase, 
‘But he would not listen to her’ (13:14a, 16b). Bledstein suggest ‘he 
wills not to hear her voice’“ Unwilling to do his own dirty work, 
Amnon calls the young man to forcibly remove Tamar probably because 
she embodies his shame. Tamar, who Amnon had called ‘my sister’ 
(13:6), is now a thing to be disposed of. By commanding “‘Send (126) 
this away” (13:17b), Amnon is speaking not to but about the woman 
who stands in his presence.’^'* The second crime of expulsion is worse 
than rape in that it is a lifelong sentence of ‘social, psychological, and 
moral isolation of a somema^^'^ Although it is true that the isolation, 
rejection and the loss of all possibilities of marriage and children are 
now denied to Tamar, I question whether this is worse than rape. It 
adds to the rape, and thus rape is worsened. Is the writer trying to 
lessen the original crime of rape? 

Why is it so important that ‘the door is bolted after her’? Does the 
narrator or Amnon think Tamar would want to re-enter? Bolting the 
door says that there is no right of return but as a woman I ask whether 
Tamar is locked out or is Amnon locked in? Locked into his fear that 
Tamar will publicly shame him; that he is indeed a shameless fool (13:13). 
Outside her grief and disgrace are public and the narrator exploits this 
aspect with his graphic description of her actions. 

Tamar, the daughter of David wore a long robe with sleeves ktomt 
passim similar to Joseph’s coat. Bledstein notes that both children were 
commissioned by their fathers to go to their brother(s). Joseph was 
stripped of his robe, thrown in a pit and sold as a slave. Tamar attended 
her ill brother who grabbed and raped her and threw her out. What 
this garment was like is open to speculation as is its significance but it is 



interesting to note that ‘for the majority who wore the ktonet, there 
was an element of danger’^'’ and it could be said it symbolises a loss of 
high status. 

There is some debate over verse 18. In the NRSV it appears m 
parenthesis as if it is only a commentary which reminds the reader that 
Tamar is a virgin daughter of the King. But Bledstein suggests that 
there is more to it, because of the Hebrew word me‘il. Only men, 
most of whom were priests wore a me‘illm. It appears to have had 
divine connotations and was considered sacred and/or royal attire. 
Tamar is the only woman to have worn a Bledstein surmises 

that Tamar’s use of the me‘U means she was a ‘royal priestess’ who was 
performing a healing or purification ritual for her ill brother.^’ If this 
is correct, then the reference to her garment is an emphatic statement 
an integral part of the text which draws attention to Tamar’s visibility 
and her identity. It is the royal priestess who was thrown out. Bledstein 
reads verse 18 as ‘though she had on her ktonet passim, for such priestly 
robes (me‘Uim) will virgin daughters of the King wear, nonetheless, his 
servant brought her out and bolted the door after her.’^® 

Outside on the street, in public, Tamar took (IqB) the ashes (13:19a). She 
had also Iqh the dough, the pan, the bread (13:8, 9, 10) when she 
ministered to restore life to her ill brother. By using the same verb Iqh 
the narrator conveys the sense that Tamar took the ashes as a sign of 
her pain and grief and death, her living death.®^ Put out and excluded, 
this desolate woman tears her robe just as her humanness and identity 
have been torn from her. Her hand, which had offered the healing 
bread, now covers her head as a sign of shame and humiliation. Crying 
aloud she refuses to hold the pain within and releases some of her 
anger as she leaves the aggressor’s abode. This public act serves to 
indict Amnon. Tamar does not want a cover-up.‘” 

Trible explains how the construction of verses 9-18 serve to entrap 
Tamar in rape. The chiasmus is as follows: 
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a Amnon’s command to the servants and their response (13:9de). 
b Amnon’s command to Tamar and her response (13:10-1 la), 
c Conversation between Amnon and Tamar (lib-14a). 
d Rape (13:14b-15b). 

c’-b’ Conversation between Amnon and Tamar: 

Amnon’s command to Tamar and her response (13:15c-16). 
a’ Amnon’s command to a servant and his response (13:17-18). 

Tamar had left Absalom’s house as a beautiful virgin.^^ She now returns 
rejected, violated, destroyed and desolate. This was her last outing. 
Her brother takes her in never to let her out again (13:20). 

Tamar is also entrapped m a web of relationships, relationships which 
should ensure love, nurture and security. But the men in Tamar’s family 
use women; use them like pawns to achieve and satisfy their own 
ambitions, power and prestige. Women are disposable commodities. 

Amnon who has surrounded Tamar is now encircled in the text by 
Absalom (13:20ab).’^^ At first glance it appears that Absalom only 
wants to silence his sister’s loud cries, minimize the rape by not nammg 
the crime, and excuse his brother by emphasising family ties in the 
hope to avoid public scandal. 

But there is more below the surface. Absalom, Tamar’s only protector 
and advocate, has his own way of dealing with this event. Trible draws 
attention to the different roles that Absalom fulfils. First, he is Tamar’s 
advisor as Jonadab was to Amnon. Just as Jonadab’s advice concealed 
a plan so does Absalom’s. Pretence will act as a decoy and deceive for 
a time. Second, Absalom opposes Amnon by determining he is the 
criminal. Amnon had polluted and destroyed his sister. Absalom tries 
to support and protect his sister. Thirdly, Absalom counters David. 
As father and king, David should have taken action to protect and care 
for his daughter and punish the offender. Absalom takes that role.'*’^ 
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There are a variety of reasons why David became so angry yet took no 
action. ‘A Qumran manuscript adds, “for he loved him because his 
firstborn was he,”’ which as Trible argues, is ambiguous in meaning 
as we do not know whether David’s love means he condones or 
denounces the crime. Is David angry at Amnon for what he did or 
what has happened to him? ‘The Greek Bible removes the ambiguity’ 
by explaining there was no punishment because he loved him.''^’ A sour 
taste is left in my mouth. Amnon loved Tamar (13:1, 4). David loved 
Amnon (13:21). What kind of love is this that rapes and covers injustice.'*’ 

David’s anger may actually be directed at himself I believe the narrator 
is revealing David’s own frustration and powerlessness as he sees his 
family and kingdom beginning to disintegrate, just as the prophet had 
warned (12:7-12). Amnon has only done what he did, taken a woman 
who did not belong to him and used her, because he had the power to 
do it. David should have seen it coming and protected his daughter. 
David shows no love compassion or justice towards his daughter. Instead 
the men jom hands, the adulterer and murderer unites with the rapist. 
Later, David will grieve for Amnon and Absalom but never his daughter 
who has been shut down and silenced never to be heard again 
(13:37-39). 


Implications 

Violent stories such as this one raise questions. I ask myself, why are 
stories like this in scripture? When a woman reads these violent accounts 
of abuse, what does it do to her self-image? Does it simply reinforce 
the worldview of women as victims? Does it continue to reinforce 
the socialisation process so that women continue to expect to be treated 
badly? 


Some questions are disguised in rhetoric of concern but fail to address 
the cause of abuse and fail to free women from the violence which 
surrounds them. Many questions seek to justify the criminal and blame 
the victim. To address my own struggle to find meaning and freedom 
I reread Tamar’s story from my own social location, an ordained Pakeha 
woman in a church tradition that until recently protected male offenders. 
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aided and abetted perpetrators, covered or ignored the crimes and 
never acknowledged the injured parties. 

Chapter 13 is often titled Amnon and Tamar'^® which immediately hides 
the violence it contains. I would like to tide it “‘King’s son; a rapist” or 
“Princess Tamar, raped by heir.” Instead of defining Tamar by 
patriarchal relationships of power and control I would introduce her, 
and her namesakes, as Tamar the Princess, daughter of Maacah (2 
Sam3:3), Tamar the mother of Perez and Zerah (Gen 38: 29-30), Tamar 
niece of Tamar the princess (2 Sam 14:27). 

These three women are connected by name and womanhood, persons 
in their own right. Justice is liberating them from the androcentric and 
patriarchal readings of scripture, freeing them from men’s unrestrained 
lust, desire and violence. Freedom is valuing and listening to their 
silence and giving life to those who have been discarded to the dark 
closets of unsavourable family history. 

Tamar, the princess, is a victim of family violence and conspiracy. All 
the men in her life (in this story) are guilty of rape. It is unjust to call 
Jonadab, David and Absalom innocent because that legitimizes the 
patriarchal power stmcture. All need to be held accountable if justice 
is to be done for Tamar. Justice means breaking the circle of violence 
which entraps her, denying her existence and her value as a person 
(Luke 4:18). Justice is hearing her voice and responding to it with the 
love and compassion that will bring forth life. 

In this story, Tamar is property, an object, a non-person. This is 
reinforced by the fact that the author gives no words of feeling to 
Tamar. In contrast, Amnon loves and hates. Absalom hates. David 
loves, is angry, grieved and consoled. The rape is not seen as violence 
against Tamar; it is against King David the owner of the property. 
Under the law and in this patriarchal society Tamar would be a guilty 
party, not an innocent victim because her cries for help were not heard.* 
In fact she does not cry out as demanded by law, but tries to reason 
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with the aggressor. (13:12-13). Justice today decries the dehumanization 
of women and understands the dynamics of power imbalance. 

In Tamar’s world the political structure denied her justice because she 
was an object to be controlled; a pawn used by different men to gain 
power and control. My world is different. Attitudes and laws are 
different.®^ I am considered a person in my own right. But in many 
ways my world is very similar to Tamar’s world. Although we teach 
our children about ‘stranger danger’ the fact is that eighty five percent 
of those abused will be harmed by a known acquaintance, many in 
their own homes.“ Our churches are no safer. The newspapers tell of 
the horrific cases of abuse committed against the most vulnerable 
individuals; committed by those charged with their care and protection. 
‘Acquaintance rape is not an aberration.’^ It is a psychospiritual matter 
‘because it involves bodily, relational, sexual and incarnational violence.’^ 
Leslie explains how: 

First, acquaintance rape is the violation of a woman's 
bodi^ integrity by force or threat of physical violence. 

Second, acquaintance rape is the violation of a 
relationship. 

Third acquaintance rape violates .. .a woman’s 
piritual-sexual integrity by using sexualised actions to 
control and express violence....This invasion affects 
the source of procreation, confusing what is life-giving 
and profound with the death-threatening and soul- 
violating. 

Finally, acquaintance rape is the violation of the Spirit 
of God incarnate in each of usS^ 

The violence against Tamar assaulted her person physically, communally, 
creatively and spiritually. Women who have been raped by clergy are 
often left with deep psychospiritual scars covering fear, shame, 
depression, self-blame, lack of tmst, confusion, betrayal, unworthiness 
and an overwhelming sense of isolation from God, community and 



self. Many, like Tamar, are unable to reconstruct their lives or make 
meaning of it. 

An androcentric reading of the story eliminates Tamar when her voice 
IS silenced by Absalom. If we are to do justice we must find her voice 
and let it be heard again. Van Dijk-Hemmes suggests that Genesis 38 
is ‘“Midrash” a commentary in narrative form on 2 Sam 13: as a 
rehabilitation of Tamar who was condemned to the limit of patriarchy 
where women are completely powerless — (as victims of) rape.’®*" The 
biblical writers have tried to reconstruct and give meaning to Tamar’s 
tragedy by retelling the story through the life of Tamar the daughter- 
in-law of Judah. 

In this story Tamar, who has not been raped but only sent into perpetual 
widowhood and childlessness, actively uses the patriarchal stmcture to 
regain her sense of purpose and life. Knowing Judah had abandoned 
her, she plans her redemption. A ‘temple prostitute’ on the side of the 
road was a welcome distraction to a grieving man. A pregnant daughter- 
in-law was not. Judah’s justice was to burn the whore (Gen 38:24). 
But this Tamar had been given a voice which was heard. Judah 
acknowledged that she was in the right 
(Gen. 38: 28).®^ 

I question whether justice was done. True, she is no longer a childless 
woman.®* But Tamar, like her namesake, is now silenced, alone, 
unsupported and not part of her family community. The injustice 
inherent in the patriarchal stmcture is not challenged or changed. 

The major issue for Tamar in 2 Samuel 13 is not rape but abuse of 
power. There appears to have been little importance placed on 
responsibility that comes with power as there was no line of 
accountability. The power struggle within the hierarchy led to the abuse 
of those who should have been nurtured and protected. Instead the 
women were used to gain power and control. Rape was the result of 
the extreme misuse of power within the stmcture. Murder was the 



result of lack of accountability and taking the law into one’s own hand. 
Because Amnon was not held accountable by David for his crime, 
Absalom meted out his own justice at the same time as he increased his 
hold on the throne (13:23-39).® 

When there is an imbalance of power, abuse will result if there is no 
ethical understanding of the responsibility that comes with power, and 
the inherent vulnerability of those with no power. Without clear lines 
of accountability, the possibility of abusing one’s power is real and 
potentially dangerous. The church has been very slow to understand 
the power dynamics within its own structure, especially the enormous 
imbalance of power between priest and laity. The church has been 
guilty of looking after her sons and neglecting her daughters. Many 
leaders blamed the women in a similar way that preachers have tried to 
hold Tamar accountable for her rape while excusing Amnon, David, 
Absalom, Jonadab, and Judah. Our Archbishop believed that ‘male 
priests were “red blooded males” just like every other man and that “it 
took two to tango’”® Women seduced by priests, either asked for it, 
or deserved it. They were not innocent victims but guilty participants, 
because women, who are inherently evd, seduce and lead men astray.*^^ 

In the late 1980’s when some women laid complaints of sexual 
misconduct by a priest, the church leaders failed to understand the 
power of the priest over these women.® Believing it to be a moral 
issue, it was dealt with in-house, thus protecting the image of the church 
and the perpetrator. Justice was seen as forgiveness, reconciliation, and 
silence.® 

To address the real issue the hierarchy needed to open its eyes to the 
misuse of power.® By not bringing the case before a church tribunal 
the church not only failed to follow its own procedures but also 
undermined the integrity of the women involved, making them appear 
guilty. The church failed to act and do justice by them and added to 
their abuse by shutting their voices down.® 



Since this case the church has tried to rectify some of the injustices.^ 
The Canons have been rewritten.^’ New ethical guidelines have been 
adopted. All dioceses now have clear procedures to follow when a 
complaint is laid.*"® Attitudes have changed. Accountability is taken 
seriously. All clergy must have regular supervision.® In the Christchurch 
Diocese all those who hold a bishop’s licence are required to attend 
‘Being Trustworthy’ workshops.™ This is ongoing training using 
scenarios to discuss boundaries and ethical practice.’^ Bishops are 
required to notify all the bishops of complaints received and their 
outcomes. To transfer to another diocese a priest must obtain a ‘Safe 
to transfer’ document from her or his bishop. 

These changes are positive. Voices are being heard. Abusers are no 
longer hidden and protected. But I wonder if this is not the ambulance 
at the bottom of the cliff It will take generations to undo the teaching 
that promoted violence against women. Cultural norms and practice 
will also take time and hard work to transform. Male superiority is still 
rife in our communities.™ I believe we have only just begun the journey 
of justice. 

At a priest’s ordination a commitment is made to live the gospel in 
such a way that it challenges others with the demands of love.™ Love 
demands that ways are sought to transform the unjust structures even 
within the church.’'^ The patriarchal, hierarchal structure may be an old 
biblical model but if it destroys life instead of nurturing life, it must be 
transformed. Princess Tamar unmasked an unjust structure but was 
powerless to change it. Tamar the mother of Perez was rendered 
powerless by the structure but found courage to manipulate it in order 
to redeem herself and find partial justice. The church structure has 
been shown to be unjust. It is the priests’ role to challenge the stmcture 
and work for change from within it. As injustices are unmasked we 
must seek to find their cause, and work to eliminate them.™ 


Because justice is more than retribution we must listen to the voices of 
the Tamars who call from the shadows and beyond, those who call in 
silence. This means to hold and nurture them m the safety of the 
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shadows, in the presence of the seemingly absent YHWH. They have 
the right to belong and to be honoured, whole, integrated members 
of the community. Justice is providing a safe way out of the isolation 
and desolation into community, relationship and wholeness. Moving 
from desolation to relationship is a process the church is actively 
struggling to engage with positively. The bishop’s ‘duty is to endeavour 
to reconcile the parties.’’*^ The church is struggling to understand 
‘reconciliation as a spirituality’^’ and not an event.’® It is a process that 
involves deep active listening, as opposed to forgetting, bargaining or 
revenge. It requires embracing contradiction and honouring the other, 
the stranger,’^ by creating space that will liberate and bring life. Tide D 
provides guidelines to enable those who have been isolated to begin 
their journey of return. But it takes more than Canons and procedures. 
It requires a way of life.®® 

This way of life respects the right to be fully human; (John 10:10) 
which was denied to Tamar. Justice grows out of a sense of self- 
worth, and love which is empowered by compassion and guided with 
honesty and integrity,®’ and love of neighbour (Luke 10:25-37). It is 
open and transparent, not blinded by power nor abusive towards 
others.®^ The life of a priest is not just a job or a role; it is a way of 
being where one accepts the responsibility ‘to lead an exemplary way 
of life.’®® A priest exercises ministry as one under authority.®'’ 
Accountability provides protection for all. 

Personal Implications and Reflection 

As a woman priest I live in no-mans-land, on the boundary where light 
is, but is not. Light, darkness and shadow dwell within and around me. 
Part of my humanness is holding all the shades of light together, 
integrating them within my being. It is not an easy place to be, but it is 
where light and darkness meet, creating a safe place for life in all its 
shades to be nurtured; the life of those who dwell in the shadows and 
beyond.®® Tamar was forced to live in the shadows by her family. 
Amnon threw her out, Absalom silenced her, David took no action, 
and God watched in silence allowing the shadows to form. 



Living on the boundary one becomes aware of the shadows cast by 
the light that causes darkness, hurt, isolation and death. Seeing the 
shadows, one is called to challenge their right to cast the shadow.*® The 
right to protect and nurture those who are affected by the shadow will 
lead to action as opposed to David’s inaction. David became angry 
but condoned the injustice. Church leaders were angry but only moved 
offenders on and covered the crime as Absalom did. Tamar was 
denied the right of return. She was denied community, family and life. 
It IS time to stop abandoning the Tamar’s and begin nurturing them. 
Nurture begins in the shadows by those who are willing to listen to the 
pain of abandonment and embody the seemingly absent YHWH. These 
nurturers must be willing to challenge the shadow makers and inaugurate 
change. They need to be prepared to expose the Amnons and the 
Davids who have threatened the fabric of the church community. 


Reflection on Church’s Response 

As a church we have made a beginning to do justice and love mercy 
(Micah 6:8 AV). The challenge is to continue the journey humbly walking 
with our God. The church has taken positive steps. It has: 

1. changed the constitution, 

2. changed its attitudes towards women, 

3. changed its attitude towards victims of abuse, 

4. acknowledged that abuse happened and happens and the 
church is responsible, 

5. recogni 2 ed that church communities need help to heal after a 
traumatic event. 

The church needs to: 

1. continually reflect on its way of being church in the community, 

2. continually reflect on how it uses power, 

3. seek to be a safe place for the weak and vulnerable, 

4. understand that abuse affects a community as well as an 
individual, 

5. find ways to reflect theologically about the message it proclaims, 
who is empowered and who is disempowered, 

6. actively listen for the voices that are silent. 
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7. understand that serious boundary violations threaten the very 
essence of the church. 


Conclusion 

The story of Tamar is one the church needs to rehear with new ears if 
it is to embrace justice with passion. Tamar’s voice has been silenced 
for too long by too many. It was silenced by Amnon, Absalom, and 
David. It was silenced by the patriarchal society that denied identity 
and personhood to women. It has been silenced by the church leaders 
who believed that ‘such a thing was not done’ in the church by men of 
God. It has been silenced by the church stmcture that hid behind 
antiquated and outdated laws. It has been silenced by the church’s 
refusal to listen to the powerless. 

Change is happening, albeit slowly. It will take time to revolutionize 
attitudes and reorganise and/or transform structures that will embrace 
redistribution and rebalancing of power in a way that does not 
disempower women. There is hope for the future because God is not 
absent and the church has begun to honestly own its past. One of the 
major challenges ahead is to embrace reconciliation as a process of 
justice that involves the whole community. As the church community 
embraces those who have been silenced, rejected and isolated with the 
reincarnating love of Christ new life will begin to grow. A way will be 
found to reweave the tom robes in such a way that the identity and 
uniqueness of each Tamar is honoured and valued as an integral member 
of the community. If we can listen with our ears connected to our 
hearts, then Tamar and the abused will not be silenced and forgotten; 
they will be liberated and given the possibility of new life and hope. 



The Prince and his Sister 


To 


Prince Amnon belonged 

Power 

Prestige 

And untamed lust. 


To his sister 


a beautiful young princess 
belonged hope of a bright future 
intelligence 

compassion 

reason 

and innocence. 

But the unrestrained prince 

Let loose his power 

His strength 
His lust 

To overwhelm his beautiful sister 
To take by force 
What was not his 
His ravenous appetite 

Consumed him and his sister. 


And then 

As if poisoned from within and without 
He throws his sister out into the street. 

And bolts the doors 

Bolted to keep her out 

Keep out her words 
Keep out her weeping 
Keep out her shame. 


Who was there for the beautiful Tamar, 
The daughter of the King. 
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With hand or head or heart? 

Dirtied by man and ash 

Torn asunder by the prince. 

Her beautiful clothing 

Ripped to shreds 
Although 

Nothing compared to her heart 
And mind 
And spirit. 

Who heard her cries 

Who wiped her tears 

Who listened to her pleas? 


Not Amnon 

Nor his young servant 
Not the King 

Not a tear for his precious daughter. 
Absalom opened his door 

But only half his heart 

He could not bear to listen 

‘quiet my sister he is our brother’ 
nor could he bear to look 

nor have others look. 

Tamar was shut away 

Confined for life 

Desolate and alone. 
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Premarital sex: a focus on Fijian 
young men 



This article provides an overview of two important 
aspects of the maturative emotional life of young 
indigenous Fijian men: their attitudes to premarital sex 
and their premarital sexual behaviour. The main source 
of information for the material presented here is a much 
wider piece of research that I undertook, with funding 
from the Australian National University, as the basis for a 
PhD degree in the Department of Demography.^ The 
research was conducted in Fiji over a period of two years 
and the thesis it produced is quite technical. In my writing 
here, though, I am avoiding social scientific jargon as much 
as possible. It seems to me that if I do not communicate 
my findings to as wide an audience as possible, then I am 
falling in my responsibilities to the people who supported 
my research, the people who agreed to participate as 
subjects and to the Fiji community. We are all faced with 
the challenges of rapidly changing values and behaviour, 
and old and new sexually transmitted infections (STIs). 
To grapple with the problems, it is essential to have a 
good idea of what the problems actually are. I am here 
making a small contribution to our understanding of our 
present attitudinal and behavioural context. Without that, 
the fight against HIV/AIDS, other STIs and most aspects 
of reproductive health will be even more challenging. 
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The article first describes in a very general way the research 
methodology used to collect the data. Secondly, on the 
basis of the analysis of these data it identifies and discusses 
some of the young men’s attitudes to premarital sexual 
behaviour and the factors that influence these attitudes. The 
next section focuses on premarital sex and factors 
contributing to this behaviour. Finally, conclusions are drawn 
from the findings and a way forward is identified. 



As I said, this study is based on two years of research 
employing both quantitative and qualitative methods.^ To 
gather data, 822 young men were interviewed using a 
questionnaire. As well, in-depth interviews, focus group 
discussions, participatory observation and informal 
interviews were used as part of the qualitative approach. 
Although the research focused on young indigenous Fijian 
men aged between 15 and 24 years of age, for the collection 
of the qualitative data both men and women aged between 
15 and 82 years were also interviewed. The findings 
discussed below are part only of the analysis that was 
developed in my thesis. 

Attitudes 

Attitudes to sexual and reproductive behaviour are shaped 
and influenced by many different factors, including social 
and cultural background, religious beliefs, education and 
sexual experience. It is generally assumed that indigenous 
Fijian males become sexually active and engage in sexual 
intercourse at some time after they leave the formal school 
system, regardless of their age at leaving. Men, it seems, 
assume that intimate relationships will include sexual 
intercourse. Coitus is associated with partnering and once 
two individuals build a close relationship with each other 
society assumes that penetrative intercourse follows. 
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It used to be that young Fijian men and women were expected not to 
have sexual relationships until marriage. This behavioural pattern seems 
to have all but disappeared and today it is difficult to find a person 
who remains a virgin until marriage; many of the young men wryly 
stated that today it is difficult to find young women in the society who 
are virgins. In the past, the virginity of a woman was proven by means 
such as inspecting the white cloth covering the bed where the newly 
wed couple had their first penetrative intercourse; but there was no 
similar ‘test’ for men. 

The attitudes to premantal sexual behaviour discussed here include those 
concerning the importance of virginity for women and for men, and 
attitudes to sexual initiation, and perceived age at first coitus. 


Attitudes to Virginity 

In the traditional Fijian culture it is important that a woman is a virgin 
until marriage.^ Flowever, little is stated about the importance of men 
being virgins before marriage. The survey findings suggest that placing 
value on a woman’s virginity at marriage is fast eroding. In the survey, 
young men were asked if they agree that an individual should be a 
virgin until marriage. Some young men stated that they want to marry 
girls who are virgins. However, some commented that it would be 
difficult to find a female virgin in Fiji today. This indicates that it is not 
so much attitudes towards premarital sex that have altered, as it is a 
change in practice or behaviour. Although it is still asserted as a cultural 
taboo, the indications are that young men are accepting that premarital 
sex has virtually become a norm of society and not many women 
remain virgins till marriage (which of course implies that young women 
— whether willingly or otherwise — are also accepting the shift in 
behaviour). 


The study shows that more than half (59%'*) of young men value female 
virginity while a slightly smaller proportion (45%) value male virginity. 
There is also a significant relationship between the respondents’ ages 
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and their attitude to virginity. More of the young men in the younger 
(15-19) age group agree that girls should be virgins until marriage, 
while a higher percentage of those aged 20-24 agreed that boys should 
remain virgins until marriage. A similar finding was observed in 
Indonesia for both males and females. This indicates that age has a 
strong influence on an individual’s assessment of the importance of 
virginity. 

Young men’s attitude to girls remaining virgins until marriage also shows 
a significant relationship with religiosity and area of childhood residence. 
Young men who profess to be committed Christians are more likely 
to maintain that girls should remain virgins until marriage; moderately 
committed Christians and those not committed are less adamant on 
this. Young men who passed their childhoods in urban areas are less 
likely to agree that young women should be virgins until marriage, in 
comparison with those who grew up in rural areas. Rural respondents, 
though, were more likely than urban residents to expect a more intensive 
sexual encounter during the first date. The analysis also suggests that 
education has no significant influence on men’s attitude to maintaining 
their own virginity till marriage. 

At the same time, men’s attitude toward the statement that boys should 
be virgins until marriage is not significantly influenced by religiosity, 
area of childhood residence or education. This indicates that young 
men do not view male virginity as something contemporary society 
sets great store by, an attitude that can also be observed in the traditional 
norms of society. 

Notes from an in-depth interview with Jone, a 21-year-old tertiary 
institute student, cast an all too clear light on how he valued virginity till 
marriage. 

Jone related his relationship with his girlfriend. Thg have been seeing 
each other for two years. His girlfriend is still in high school. He 
states that he prefers that his girlfriend remains a virgin till thy are 
married. They have had plans to he married once Jone completes his 
studies in threeyears’ time.Jone, however, is havingsexual intercourse 



with other women. He has recently been infected with an STL His 
girlfriend does not know that he has sexual relationships with other 
women. He stated that he prefers that his girlfriend remains a virgin 
till they are married, while he can have coitus before marriage. 

The statement is quite explicit that some men feel that it is important 
for women, especially the woman they intend to marry, to remain 
virgins until marriage. In other words, some young Fijian men have 
dual standards, expecting their lifetime partners to be virgins until they 
are married, while they themselves do not labour under any such 
restriction. Some young men felt that to the contrary, it is important for 
men to have sexual experience before marriage, while others do not 
agree with this view. Women, in the kind of situation reported by Jone, 
are regarded as commodities. Jone showed that some young men want 
a virgin for a future wife (but are careless of the Virtue’ of other 
women). Neither do these selfish men care about their own virginity. 
However, some men think otherwise and believe that men, too, should 
be virgins until marriage, as the following example shows: 

After a questionnaire survey a young man asked the interviewer if 
a man is no longer a virgin if he masturbates. The interviewer 
replied that virginity is only associated with coitus. The young man 
was happy and proud of himself and he proudly whispered to the 
interviewer that he was still a virgin. He did not, however, want the 
others to know about the matter. (Esala, 20years old) 

This experience shows that there are some men in society who do 
value abstinence till marriage. However, one reason why Esala does 
not want anyone to know that he was still a virgin was his anxiety that 
most of his friends will question why he cannot find a female sexual 
partner. It is perceived that macho men find female partners easily and 
can approach women, with little reservation, and ask for a date. Those 
who cannot are either gay or not manly enough, in which case they are 
derided by their friends. 


In discussion of the issue of virginity, many pros and cons were raised. 
Two advantages of remaining a virgin till marriage, for both young 
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men and women, are first, that they will not be at risk of getting HIV 
from their partner and secondly, that their family will be proud of 
them because they have followed and observed their traditional and 
religious beliefs. When a woman is known to be a virgin until marriage 
her husband’s family will present traditional wealth to her family. This is 
a token of appreciation symbolising that they are privileged to receive 
a woman who is a virgin. However, some men stated that both partners 
need experience before marriage; the partners need to learn the art of 
sexual relationships including sexual intercourse and this can only come 
through practice. If a couple remained virgins until marriage they would 
have limited knowledge of the act of sexual intercourse. Some 
advocated the importance of being a virgin till marriage as this can 
reduce the risk of transmitting STIs. 


Attitudes toward Premarital Sex 

The study shows that about one-third (33%) of the respondents agreed 
that premarital sex is never right. Half of the young men agreed that it 
IS acceptable to have coitus if the couple are engaged and the marriage 
date set and 46% agreed that premarital sex is acceptable if parents 
have approved the marriage proposal. 


The attitude to premarital sex is coloured by the role accorded to love 
in the relationship: 44% agree that premarital sex is acceptable when it 
is based on love, while a lower proportion of just under 29% 
countenance premarital sex without love. Only 18% of the young men 
agree that premarital sex with a prostitute is acceptable. This indicates 
that prostitution is not acceptable in the Fijian society, though it is also a 
reflection of an attitude that a manly man would never have to pay for 
it. Nevertheless, to some extent premarital sex with Commercial Sex 
Workers is accepted. 


Responses to statements on premarital sex are significantly influenced 
by age, education and religiosity. While 28% of those aged 15—19 agree 
that premarital sex is never right, a higher percentage (39%) of those 
aged 20-24 agree likewise. It was observed that young men fantasise a 
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lot and this cotdd be an explanation for this finding. Age has a significant 
negative influence on agreeing to all other statements except for one 
(Premarital sex is all right if both partners agree but do not love each 
other). This indicates that younger men aged 15-19 have a more 
accepting attitude to premarital sex compared to older ones, aged 20- 
24. Education also has a significant influence on agreeing with premarital 
sex. The higher the educational attainment the more conservative young 
men are to premarital sex. This suggests that those with less education 
agree to premarital sex more than do those with higher education. 

Religious commitment apparently does also influence the attitude to 
premarital sex. The more committed a young man is to religion the less 
likely it is for him to agree that premarital sex is acceptable if both 
partners agree to it but do not love each other. However, it is observed 
that religiosity has a significant positive influence on agreeing that 
premarital sex is acceptable if you do it with a prostitute. Although the 
proportion agreeing is very low, this result could be influenced by the 
skewed distribution of religiosity of the respondents, as only 11 per 
cent of them declared themselves as not strongly committed to their 
religion. Area of childhood residence, too, is found to have little 
influence on statements on premarital sex, though it has a significant 
influence on agreeing that premarital sex is acceptable if contraception 
IS used. Young men who grew up in a rural area are more likely to 
agree to the statement, as compared to those with an urban childhood 
upbringing. Other statements show no significant relationship with the 
area of childhood residence. 

Analysis on young men’s attitudes toward premarital sex was further 
divided into two parts. This was done because although about one- 
third agreed that premarital sex is never right, some young men have 
conditional approval for premarital sex. The first category was the 
attitudes of those agreeing that premarital sex is never right and the 
second was those disagreeing that premarital sex is not right. However, 
of the 267 who agreed that premarital sex is never right, only one 
made no conditional approval to premarital sex, about 30% agreed to 
premarital sex if a contraceptive was used, if it was based on love, if 



the marriage proposal from parents was approved and had parental 
approval, or if the couple was engaged to be married. Only a low 
15% agreed that premarital sex is all right with a prostitute. This is 
indicative of society’s negative attitude to prostitution. It is said to be 
not acceptable in any form in the Fijian community. 

Conditional approval for premarital sex, examined under the second 
category of response, is significandy influenced by age, religiosity, 
education and childhood residence, although there is one statement 
that IS not significantly influenced by religiosity and childhood residence, 
and two statements for education. Young men in the older age-category 
are less likely to give conditional approval to premarital sex once they 
agree that premarital sex is never right, as compared with those aged 
15-19. Those with urban childhood residence are less likely to give 
conditional approval to premarital sex as compared to those with mral 
childhood residence. Education has a negative relationship to conditional 
approval. The more educated the young men are the less likely they are 
to agree to the statements on premarital sex. Religiosity has a significandy 
positive influence on agreeing to the statements. 

Religiosity, education and area of childhood residence as discussed also 
have a significant influence on the attitude to premarital sex if 
contraception is used. Half of the young men with lower educational 
attainment agreed with the statement while only a quarter of those of 
higher educational attainment agreed. Young men with a background 
of childhood upbringing in the mral area also have a significandy higher 
percentage agreeing with the statement as compared to those brought 
up in urban areas. 


The study shows two-thirds of the young men expressed a positive 
attitude towards premarital sex. More than half of these men agree 
with premarital sex if contraception is used, as long as it is based on 
love, if the marriage proposal was approved by parents and if the 
couple are engaged and have set the marriage date, while 19% agreed 
with the statement that premarital sex is all right if they do it with a 
prostitute. Religiosity has a negative significant influence on the 
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proportion agreeing while education has a positive significant influence, 
that is the higher the educational attainment the more likely yotmg men 
are to agree to premarital sex with contraceptive use. 

It is not unexpected that religion could influence young men’s attitudes 
to premarital sex, as it is a Christian belief that premarital coitus is a sin. 
Traditional culture also states that premarital sex is not acceptable and 
coitus is a function of marriage, where premarital coitus is not acceptable. 
Also, where the young men are aware that it is not acceptable in society, 
they assume that it can be accommodated under some conditions, as 
mentioned in the areas of educational attainment and childhood 
upbringing. There is a clear indication that young men are more likely 
to agree to accept premarital coitus if certain conditions are met; 
contraceptive use during coitus, coitus based on love, and parental 
approval having been obtained for the proposed marriage. 

Premarital Sexual Behaviour 

Young men differ in many ways in their reproductive and sexual 
behaviour. Some young men are heterosexual, some bisexual, still others 
homosexual. Some initiate sexual activity at an early age, others delay it 
until they are older. The socio-psychological factors influencing young 
men’s behaviour include education, religiosity, peer mfluence, their 
childhood experiences and exposure to different social environments. 

Many reasons in addition to the biological ones have been advanced 
for the occurrence of premarital sexual relations among young people: 
peer pressure, enjoyment of life, economic reasons, fun and curiosity 
are among them. The collection and analysis of information in this 
study allowed the identification of some of the social, cultural and 
economic factors that influence young men and adolescents to engage 
in premarital sex. This section of the analysis teases out factors that 
influence coital behaviour among young Fijian men. Both bi-variant 
and multivariate analysis was conducted to produce the findings 
discussed here. 



Of the 822 respondents 63 per cent (516) said they had ever had coitus 
before the interview. The 516 respondents who have had coitus were 
asked about their coital experiences. The data indicate that respondents 
had first coitus at different ages, ranging from 10 to 24 years of age. 
About one-quarter (27%) first had coitus before the age of 15 and a 
marginally lesser proportion first experienced intercourse when they 
were 16 (22%). Others experienced first intercourse when they were 
15 (16%), when they were 17 (13%), when they were 18 (10%), and 
when they were over 18 (13%). 

Age at first coitus has a significant bearing on the type of first coital 
partners that young men have. When the first experience occurs below 
the age of 15 years, young men are found to be less likely to have a 
friend or their girlfriend as their first coitus partner; other partners, 
such as someone newly met, commercial sex workers, or other males 
are more likely. The partner for those who have first coitus after the 
age of 17 years, though, is more likely to be a friend or someone they 
know. 

The significant influence of age at first coitus on the type of first coital 
partner shows that to encourage safe sex and to ensure that young men 
know their partners better, young men should be encouraged to delay 
the age at first coitus. Some young men, however, report having had 
their first coitus during incidents of child molestation and incest. Such 
incidents are mostly with relatives, as in the following account a young 
man gave of his first sexual experience: 

When I was a child I had my first sexual encounter with a woman 
much older than me. She came home and we were talkingfior a while. 
I suddenly realised when I woke up in the night that this woman was 
fiondling my private part. A.nd then she carried on firom there. She is 
a cousin ofimine. I was only 7years old then. She started kissing me 
and did all other things to me. I was firightened to tell anyone at 
home. (17yrs old) 

This IS a case of a child sexually abused by a relative; another is a case 
of an informant who was abused by his sister’s girlfriend (she was 



about 10 years older than he), another by a woman who was his mother’s 
friend. These are only a few examples of the reality of what is happening 
to young boys. This young man had his first experience apparently 
without realising what had taken place: when asked elsewhere in the 
questionnaire at what age he had had his first coitus, he said it had been 
when he was 16. 

The prominence of child molesting and child sexual abuse as issues in 
Fiji has emerged only recently. Incidents of sexual abuse of children 
have been reported in the news media fairly regularly but at least since 
2000, almost all of these reported cases have been of the sexual abuse 
of female children and youth; sexual abuse of young men and boys is 
seldom reported. Could this be because men are perceived as enjoying 
sexual intercourse: were they to report the abuse, the community would 
perhaps judge the victims as abnormal because of not enjoying the 
sexual act? 

The study looked more closely at the current sexual activity of those 
that admitted to experience of sexual intercourse, measuring it according 
to their sexual activity in the six months prior to the interview. All the 
self-admitted sexually active respondents (516) stated that they had 
engaged in one or more coital events in the previous six months. About 
one-fifth (21%) of the sexually active respondents claimed two coital 
events and a similar proportion (22%) more than six coital events in the 
previous six months. The next highest number of respondents (17%) 
had had sexual intercourse on one occasion in the six months prior to 
the interview, followed by those that had had three (13%), those that 
had had four (13%) and finally, those that had had five or six (a 
cumulative figure of 14%). 

As for the number of coital partners, most (37%) had had two coital 
partners in the six months before the interview while a further 27% 
admitted only one coital partner. A further 13% said they had had three 
coital partners in the last six months, followed by those with more than 
four coital partners (11%), and finally those with four coital partners 
(7%). 



Education status has no significant influence on the most common 
type of coitus partner young men have. The length of time a young 
man has been sexually active has a significant influence on the most 
common type of coitus partner. About 40% of young men with more 
than SIX years of coitus experience stated that the most common type 
of partner for this are females they know, but not their girlfriends. 
However, 44% of young men with less than three years of experience 
stated that their most common coital partners are their girlfriends. This 
indicates that the more years of sexual experience young men have, the 
more likely it is that their coition is with women they know but who 
are not their partners. It may not be far-fetched to suggest, then, that 
for many young men, the girls with whom they have sexual relations 
are definitely not girls they have in mind as marital partners. 

Religion has a statistically significant influence on coital experience. The 
Assemblies of God (AOG) members are more likely than the Catholics 
to have coitus experience and the Seventh-Day Adventists (SDAs) are 
also more likely to have coitus experience in comparison to the Catholics. 
The Methodists, however, are less likely to have coitus experience 
compared to the Catholics. The teaching of all Christian denominations 
specifies that intercourse must be delayed until after marriage and that 
premarital coitus is a sin. Paradoxically, though, the analysis indicates 
that religiosity has an interesting if unexpected effect on coitus experience: 
those who claim to be committed Christians are more likely to have 
had coitus than those who are moderately committed and those not 
committed. In other words, the less committed a young man is to his 
religion the less likely it is that he has had coitus. 

In the analysis of questions on the effect of knowledge received from 
others on coitus experience, three variables were found to have a 
significant influence on coitus experience. The relevant options were: 
received useful information from friend; received useful information 
from schools and teachers; and thirdly, how often do you discuss 
reproductive and sexual health at home? It is observed that young men 
who stated that they received useful information from friends have 



about 61 per cent more chance of having coitus than do those who 
did not find the information useful. 

Information obtained from interviews and observations support this 
finding. During an in-depth interview a young man explained how 
young men in their group compete in terms of sexual behaviour and 
how the winner is the young man who has had the most coitus partners 
in the week. A person with no coitus experience in that week will not 
be able to be part of the group. Among peers, young men talk about 
how to prevent being infected with STIs. They also discuss how to 
prevent pregnancy. Although some information they are picking up is 
useful, most of it is myths or incorrect information on sexual health 
behaviour. 

Discussing reproductive and sexual issues at home has a significant 
influence on coitus experience. Those who have discussions only when 
there is trouble are twice as likely to have coitus experience as are those 
who often discuss these things at home. Those who do not discuss the 
issues at home have about 34% more chance of having coitus than 
those who often discuss the issues at home. The analysis indicated that 
the frequency of discussing the issues at home and the situation in 
which the discussion is held are important in influencing coital experience 
among young men. 

Attitudes to sexual experience have a significant influence in the young 
men’s perception of premarital sex. Young men who neither agree nor 
disagree with premarital sex are about 70% more likely to have coitus, 
as compared to those who agree that premarital sex is never right. 
Young men who agree that men must remain virgins until marriage are 
more likely to have coital experience than those who disagree and those 
who neither agree nor disagree. This indicates that attitude and practice 
contradict. 
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Conclusion 

Everywhere, attitudes surrounding sexual behaviour change over time; 
Fiji IS no exception. The traditional norms before European contact 
and before the missionaries arrived in the early nineteenth century have 
changed so much that we can salvage only little about them. Young 
men, according to what records we have, were separated from young 
women and slept in the men’s house under the supervision of older 
men. Women were kept under the supervision of their family. Attitudes 
to reproductive and sexual behaviour were different and there seems 
to have been a lot of restriction and traditional sanctions in place to 
prevent and disallow any form of premarital sexual conquest and sexual 
encounter. The extent to which norms were the same for all sections 
of society — such as chiefly and non-chiefly, males and females — is 
likewise obscure, though it is obvious that there were differences. 

Religion, and in particular the introduction of Christianity into Fijian 
society from quite early in the nineteenth century, has played a major 
role in changing the society’s attitude to reproductive and sexual 
behaviour. Christian religious influence on attitudes to sexual behaviour 
had already made its mark well before the early twentieth century. 
Although Fijian young men do know that premarital sexual relationships 
and behaviour are not culturally acceptable and have been censured 
since before European contact, there have been changes in cultural 
norms throughout the intervening period. Attitudes have changed with 
them. 

According to the ideology, premarital coitus is culturally a taboo in 
Fijian society. A woman would never publicly declare that she has had 
premarital sex but a man could do so because it is an acceptably 
‘masculine’ act: ‘macho’ and ‘real’ men engage in sexual encounters with 
women. The study shows that although some young men understand 
that premarital coition is not acceptable, most of them do agree that it 
IS acceptable under some but not all circumstances. This indicates that 
attitudes to premarital sex have changed and young men perceive that 
it is acceptable under some conditions relating to the relationship 
between the two partners involved. 



The study concludes that premarital sexual intercourse is not uncommon 
among young Fijian men in Fiji. The various reasons for the increase 
identified in this article include peer pressure; prevailing myths, among 
young people (especially men), that favour sex; young men’s need to 
show off their sexual prowess; and society’s tolerance — sometimes 
even tacit encouragement — of such sexual behaviour among young 
men. As a result young men indicate that they often have premarital 
sex. Premarital sex was reported to begin at a very young age, some 
men indicating that they first had sex before the age of ten. This — if it 
IS more than inflated boasting or fantasy - is particularly high-risk 
behaviour in the era of HIV and has always been a significant 
contributor to the spread and persistence of all STIs. 

There is clear indication that young men who are committed to their 
religion are more likely to have been discouraged from dating 
behaviour. Surprisingly enough, though, the study also indicates that 
they are more likely to be engaging in premarital coitus. Investigation 
of the reasons for this was beyond the scope of the initial study; clearly 
It warrants further attention. It is important to note that young men 
who are still in the formal secondary (high school) education system 
tend to have a reduced rate of premarital sexual activity. The schools 
and teachers give information that influences young men not to have 
coitus, while useful information obtained from friends, possibly 
imparted with a good deal of ‘egging on’, encourages the onset of 
premarital sex. Most knowledge of premarital risk behaviour and 
attitudes, on the other hand, seemed not to have a significant restraining 
influence on the dating and coital behaviour of young men. 

It IS concluded that sexual behaviour among young men is changing 
with respect to such areas as dating behaviour and postponement of 
premarital sexual acts on the one hand and the increase in premarital 
coitus on the other, and condom use is increasing. These developments 
can be attributed to many institutions involved in articulating programs 
aimed at reducing risks associated with sexual behaviour. Such institutions 
include religious organisations, NGOs and health promotion services. 
This analysis has produced some significant findings that suggest some 



of the things required for the consolidation and expansion of these 
programs. The government should further train and use the schools to 
educate young men on reproductive and sexual health behaviours. 
Religion and religiosity are influential factors so religious leaders must 
be involved in implementing programs on sexual behaviour for their 
youth. The social environment that religious groups have and the social 
meetings they encourage for their youths need to be reviewed, as these 
could, unintentionally, be influential factors encouraging premarital sexual 
activity. Recent teenage pregnancy figures tend to support this claim. 

It is not only the knowledge about and attitudes toward sexual activity 
that are important; indeed, most of the knowledge and attitudes appear 
to have no significant influence on behaviour. The social environment 
and family background, though, have an important role in influencing 
sexual behaviour. Parents therefore need to be advised to encourage 
discussions on sexual issues with their children. Most organisations 
addressing the issues in Fiji are promoting information dissemination, 
without going much beyond that. There is need to open counselling 
centres and create a service provider-friendly environment. Programs 
for teachers, parents, religious leaders and young men must be 
encouraged. To restrict sexual and reproductive health to the antenatal 
clinics and well-meaning NGOs is not good enough. 


Notes 

1 Readers who wish for a more technical and complete presentation, especially 
on matters such as methodology and analysis, are referred to the thesis 
(Miliakere Mate, Bridging the gap: the changing reproductive and sexual 
expectations of Fijian men, unpublished PhD thesis, Australian National 
University, Canberra, 2003). 

2 Loosely speaking, quantitative methods yield ‘hard data’, i.e. measurements 
of quantity, largely expressed in terms of statistics, averages and percentages 
and such like. Qualitative methods attempt to gauge what people think and 
feel, why they think they behave as they do, and how they feel about it. 



Individual responses can be most revealing, in qualitative terms, though they 
may tell us very little in quantitative terms. 

3 For the most part I am using ‘traditional culture’ to refer to what many 
would prefer to caU neo-traditional culture, that is to say cultural norms 
prevailing in the past but not predating the Christian and colonial past. This, 
I believe, is what most Fijians mean when they speak of tradition. Relatively 
few identifiable, ‘uninfluenced’ traces of pre-Chris tian Fijian belief and 
behaviour survive, although doubtless they are part of the ‘Fijian ethos’ or 
cultural context. At the same time, the depth and firmness of Christian 
beliefs, values and practice - although ‘exotic’ — make them inextricably part 
of modem and contemporary Fijian culture. 

For this non-technical presentation of results all percentages have been 
rounded to the nearest whole number. 
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Introduction 

The Bible can be interpreted m various ways. It was written 
over a period of many years and in ancient languages. 
There is a need to study the context carefully before making 
judgements and giving meaning to particular words. 

The Case of Sodom 

Genesis Chapters 18 <& 19 
The word sodomy, defined m the dictionary as 
“copulation between male persons” is derived from the 
story in Genesis 19 where two angels/men visit the city 
of Sodom, and the entire male population desired 
intercourse with them. The purpose of the visit was to 
ascertain the extent of the reported depravity m the city, 
and the need for the people to be punished by God 
(Genesis 18:20). The sin of the Sodomites that was under 
investigation is not specified but described generally as 
terrible; (v.20-21) “the outcry against Sodom and 
Gomorrah is great and their sin is very grave” (Gerard 
von Rad translation). 



The text of Genesis describes the visitors variously as 
men or angels, and a question may be raised - are angels 
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men? Do aagels have a gender? As soon as they enter the city the 
visitors are given a welcome and offered hospitality by Lot. This is 
similar to the hospitality of Abraham for the two angels and the LORD 
when they passed his tent at midday (Genesis IS.Tff). 

In contrast to the hospitality of both Abraham and Lot, the men of 
Sodom are intent on assaulting the strangers for their own self- 
gratification. Lot strives to prevent this abuse of hospitality, and the 
angels/men do not allow it to happen. In the final analysis the sin of 
Sodom lies in the inhospitable attitude to strangers, which contravened 
the Hebrew law (e.g. Lev. 24;14, 17, 19-22). There is another story of 
a violation of the law of hospitality similar to that of Sodom in Judges 
19. In this case rape of a woman visitor occurs. 

The city of Sodom was destroyed in a huge catastrophe. This may be 
based on the recollection of an actual occurrence: “Perhaps a tectonic 
earthquake released gases” (Gerard von Rad). Flames would have 
empted and the destmction would have been total. This would fit 
with the description of the catastrophe in Genesis 19:23-28. 


The Punishment of Sodom 
used as an Example in Old Testament Writings 

Isaiah 1:10; 3:10 
Jeremiah 23:14; 49:18; 50:40 
Ee^ekiel 16:46 
A.mos 4:11 
Zephaniah 2:9 


Whatever the catastrophe was that engulfed Sodom, it remained in the 
folk memory and was interpreted as a dire punishment from God. 
There are a number of places where it is cited as a proverbial example 
of God’s extreme punishment that can be expected when the people 
turn away from God. The prophets itemise various sins, such as 
corruption, injustice, rejection of God, oppression, prejudice, (Isaiah 
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l:10;3:9);adultery,lying, encouraging evil (Jeremiah 23:14); pride, neglect 
of the poor and the underprivileged (Ezekiel 16:46); dishonesty, refusal 
to repent, harming the poor, (Amos 4:11); pride and arrogance 
(Zephaniah 2:9). In Jeremiah 49:18 and 50:40 the prophet describes 
the pride and oppression of Babylon and equates the punishment due 
with that of Sodom, because Babylon was responsible for the 
destruction of the Temple and the exile of the people. The prophets 
describe the general depravity of society. Homosexual acts are not 
mentioned specifically by the prophets. 


Deuteronomy 29:23; 32:32 

The Book of Deuteronomy gives Sodom as an example of punishment 
to be expected for breaking the covenant relationship and rebelling 
against God (Deuteronomy 29:23) and as an example of a rebellious, 
cormpt, and idolatrous society (Deuteronomy 32:32). 


The Punishment of Sodom 
in the New Testament Writings 

Matthew 10:15; 11:24 
Luke 10:12; 17:29 
Romans 9:29 
2 Peter 2:6 
Revelation 11:8 
Jude 7 

The only mention of Sodom in the Gospels is by Jesus to predict the 
punishment due to towns which refuse to give hospitality to the disciples 
he sent out on mission (Matthew 10:15; Luke 10;12), and the punishment 
for the towns that witnessed Jesus’ miracles but did not respond with 
repentance (Matthew 11:12; Luke 17:29). In Romans 9:29 Paul, wrestling 
with the problem of the rejection of Jesus by his own people, the 
Jews, refers to the punishment of Sodom. The Second Letter of 
Peter 2:6 condemns false teachers and predicts Sodom-like punishment 



for them because of their destructive teaching, denial of Christ, 
immorality, pride, greed, insulting behaviour, rebelliousness, pride and 
deceitfulness. The Book of Revelation (11:8) describes Jerusalem as 
Sodom referring back to Isaiah 1:10. Jude 7 is the only place where 
there is an explicit reference to Sodom as a place of homosexual 
behaviour. 


The Laws in Leviticus 

Ixviticus 18:22; 20:13 

Homosexual acts are forbidden in two verses in Leviticus — in Chapter 
18:22 and in Chapter 20:13. In both these cases, homosexual acts are 
included in a list of forbidden sexual practices. In 18:22 it follows 
immediately after a reference to Canaanite religion, which involved 
various forms of sexual activity. In 18:22 and in 20:13 homosexual 
acts are described as “abomination” (KJV, RSV, and various other 
translations). The word translated as abomination is a technical term 
for anything associated with idolatry. 

Homosexuality was forbidden also because of an understanding that 
to waste semen was to waste life. The need to ensure the survival of 
the people in an age of high infant mortality is in contrast to the modern 
need for control of population growth. There is also some evidence 
that homosexual abuse was used for deliberate humiliation of a 
conquered enemy or to gain power over a younger male. 


There is no reference to homosexual orientation, nor is there any 
condemnation of homosexual people in the Old Testament. 
Homosexuality has been present in every human society throughout 
history, with between three and fifteen percent of people being attracted 
primarily to people of their own sex. 


The Old Testament includes two cases of deep love between people 
of the same sex expressed in strong terms - David and Jonathan, and 
Ruth and Naomi (2 Samuel 1:26-27 & Ruth 1: 6-18). 
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The Relevant New Testament Texts 


There is no reference to homosexuals or homosexuality in the four 
Gospels, and there is no reference to homosexual orientation in the 
New Testament 

1 Thessalonians 4:3-8 
1 Timothy 1:9-10 
1 Corinthians 5 (tC’ 7 

The writers of the New Testament urge Christians to treat others with 
respect in all matters including sexual relations, in contrast to the 
prevailing sexual licentiousness and abuses in first century Greek and 
Roman culture. 

In 1 Timothy 10 the list of vices corresponds roughly with the Ten 
Commandments which are referred to in verse 8, giving some extreme 
examples of violation of the law. The Greek is not entirely clear; it 
may refer to male prostitution. 


Galatians 5:19-21 
2 Corinthians 12:20-21 
Tomans 13:13 

Lists of behaviours which are unacceptable for Christians because they 
disrupt the social fabric of the Christian community are given in 
Galatians Chapter 2 and in 2 Corinthians 12. There are several Greek 
words for sexual immorality, sexual impurity and licentiousness (not 
homosexuality per se) included in the lists along with idolatry, witchcraft, 
animosity, strife, jealousy, anger, selfish ambition, dissension, intrigue, 
envy, drunkenness and orgies. The last word refers to secret rites of 
worship of Roman and Greek deities with which prostitution and 
various sexual practices were associated. 

1 Corinthians 6:9 

In 1 Corinthians 6:9 a Greek word meaning ‘soft’ is sometimes translated 
as ‘sexual perverts’. In the King James Version of the Bible it was 



translated as ‘effeminate’. It occurs in the context of non-Christian 
worship and can be used for young male prostitutes. It can also mean 
weak willed or lacking in self-control. 


liomans 1:18-3:20 

In Romans 1:26-27 there is the only explicit condemnation of same 
sex activity, and it refers to both men and women. Paul is denouncing 
homosexual acts as unnatural for heterosexuals. It follows a reference 
to non-Christian worship and may be meant to condemn sexual 
practices associated with non-Christian religion. The whole passage 
from Romans 1:18 to 3:20 covers a range of activities which contrast 
the sinfulness of non-Christians in the Greek and Roman society with 
behaviour expected of Christians. It includes condemnation of those 
who are judgemental of others. 

Conclusion 

There are very few references to homosexual activity in the Bible. 
Sodom, which is considered by many to be the prime example of 
homosexual abuse, was originally understood as an example of 
punishment for failure to be hospitable. 

When considering the Biblical teaching on homosexuality there is a need 
to differentiate between abusive homosexual acts, homosexual acts 
between consenting adults, same-sex relations with or without 
homosexual acts, and homosexual orientation. The Bible condemns 
the first of these, abusive homosexual acts, and forbids homosexual 
relations for reasons which no longer apply. There is no guidance on 
the other aspects of homosexuality and no discrimination against gays 
or lesbians. 

Jesus commanded love for others and was himself compassionate 
and inclusive in his relations with minorities and marginalised people. 
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“Because of their silence on sensitive 
issues such as sex, sexuality and AIDS, 
the church has been blamed for not 
supporting HIV/AIDS education and 
prevention programmes. It is time for the 
church to reflect on how they can provide 
a more appropriate Christian response to 
people who are living with a life 
threatening condition such as HIV/AIDS. 

The annual Candlelight Ceremony 
provides an ideal opportunity for the 
church to talk about what it can do to 
overcome ignorance, and prevent 
discrimination against people with 
STI/HIV/AIDS.” 

Rev. Valamotu Palu, General Secretary, Pacific 
Conference of Churches (PCC) in a circular urging PCC 
members to celebrate the annual Candlelight Ceremony. « 
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A Call to Christians - 
A Meditation on Luke 8:43 


“a woman who had suffered from severe bleeding for twelve years 
and no one had been able to cure her. 


by Tessa Mackenzie 


I Stay alone 

rejected, spumed, despised 
by family 

and erstwhile friends 
I am the dark of the world 
victim of a twentieth century 
disease 

an evil halo of fear 
blossoming as hate 
engulfs 

my life in death 


I weep alone 
verdicts of doctors, 
specialists, 
healers, 

dissolved all hope 
I am the polluted water 
the total negativity of the 
Positive 

an ever-flowing stream 
engulfs, floods, 
drowns 


I walk alone 

shadowed by terror 

cries of moral indignation 

accompany 

occasional sorties 

for essential needs 

I am the living death 

for those I must approach 

avoided by people on the road 

the scorn palpable 

as they pass by 

on the other side. 


Alone I crave 
for one, just one 
a someone 
to offer 

a word of understanding 
without moralistic preaching 
a finger of sympathy 
without censure 
to aid 

the victim of the incurable 
AIDS 


Is no one there to care? 
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More Quotations from 
“Pacific Women Against AIDS’’ 



“AIDS is a disease, not a punishment from God...look at the good 
people who die from cancer. Are they being punished by God too? 

... Look at the number of innocent children with AIDS ... I’m not 
going to judge people with AIDS. Let GOD be the JUDGE. He’s the 

one who knows.” 

Charlotte Frankovich, Samoa 
Charlotte’s Story - video produced by the SPC 


Whether we are infected or affected with 
HIV/AIDS, we should get used to the idea that we are all living with 
HIV/AIDS. If it affects our neighbour, 
it affects us.” 

Hon. Alaileula Tuku’aho, Samoa/Tonga 
1st HIV/AIDS Pacific Conference 


“ConquerAIDS to enrich Humanity” 

O’love Tauveve Jacobson, Niue 
Vice chairperson, Commonwealth Parliamentary Association 


“Young peopie live for today. For many, tomorrow is only 
something the older peopie worry about. Using this analogy, I 
try and tell them that HiV/AIDS and STI is ‘today’ and ‘tomor¬ 
row’ they could be dead. Here in the Pacific, we cannot 
afford to be ignorant because ignorance kills and we all know 
that a dead person cannot share his/her benefit of hindsight.” 

Sylvia Low, Fiji Journalist 
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Book Review 


Ghhali^tion and the Bx-Shoping of Christianity in the Pacific Islands 
ed Manfred Ernst. Pacific Theological College, Suva, Fiji 2006. 
ISBN 978-982-348-020-6 
Bxviemd by Batu Joni Madraimni 


A Tapestry of Pacific Christianity 

Globalisation is not a recent phenomenon. It has been underway for 
several millennia beginning with the rise and fall of ancient empires 
and the spread of the great religions, often in tandem with waves of 
colonisation. The most recent bout began with the beginnings of 
capitalism some five centuries ago. This work examines the role and 
place of Christianity in the Pacific since the Second World War, and 
more particularly in the last three decades, in the context of that process 
and from that perspective. It is an impressive piece of meticulous 
scholarship. In time to come, it will be an invaluable reference for all 
who seek a better understanding of this most profound of all influences 
in the region. The first missionaries cannot have tmagtaed how bountiful 
the harvest would have been when they first set foot on our shores. 


Divided into three parts, the first establishes the analytical framework 
of the study. There is a review of Christianity over the past three 
centuries. The emergence of more recent Christian movements that 
have shaken the complacency of the Roman Catholics, the Methodists, 
the Congregationalists, the Presbyterians as well as other more 
established denominations is also considered. Globalisation is then 
dealt with in terms of the emergence of the capitalist world system 
about five hundred years ago. The concept is discussed with specific 
reference to the Pacific from the time of first contact, coloni 2 ation, 
the effect of World War II and decolonisation. The scale and scope 
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of the research is breathtaking in its scope and vision. It is a sweeping 
saga that recounts the conjunction of historical events and subsequent 
developments in a seamless manner, enabling the audience to make the 
connections between our far-flung islands, puissant Great Britain, 
Europe and fledging 7\merica. 

The second part deals with individual case studies of fourteen Pacific 
States: Papua New Guinea, Vanuatu, Solomon Islands, New Caledonia, 
Fiji, Samoa, American Samoa, Tonga, Niue, Tuvalu, French Polynesia, 
Kiribati, Pohnpei and Marshall Islands. For completeness, the authors 
have also dealt with Hinduism, Islam and Baha’is in Fiji in deference to 
their numbers. Our respective encounters resonate, the similarities 
apparent without blurring the uniqueness of the experiences. What is 
striking IS the challenge posed to older established Christian 
denominations by more recent arrivals. As the world has seemingly 
grown more complex, there is a corresponding yearning in all of us 
for more certainty and simple truths. In relatively small societies, these 
intrusions have caused a certain amount of resentment and tension 
because of complacency and territorial pretensions. As veins have 
hardened and bones grown more brittle, the successors of the early 
Church fathers have misplaced their vision and sense of mission, thereby 
creating space and fertile ground for the new wave of missionaries 
and churches. 

In the final part, Manfred Ernst draws together all the strands to make 
sense of where Pacific Christianity is at in the first decade of the twenty- 
first century. The short answer is it is in a state of flux. One calls to 
mind the opening lines of A Tale Of Two Cities’, “It was the best of 
times. It was the worst of times”. The difficult sometimes 
uncomfortable questions are raised here and solutions mooted. It 
requires of us prayerful contemplation, fraternal engagement and an 
earnest seeking of the Lord’s Will. The decline of the established 
churches is in large part because of their tardy and inadequate response 
to change and to the needs of Pacific Peoples. Yet in this very dilemma 
lies hope in the prophetic character of Christian teachings that offers 
wonderful and exciting opportunities for renewal and rejuvenation. 



Christ’s timeless message of love and inclusiveness is there to be 
rediscovered. It is a truth we each need to find and affirm for ourselves 
anew. 


Pacific peoples are fond of pontificating about their Christianity. This 
opus, for that is what it is given its depth and insights, is almost like a 
mirror in which we see ourselves in the light of day. Whether we are 
left with any clothes is a question only the individual reader can answer. 
But it is an honest and searching appraisal about the state of Christianity 
in the Pacific by people of faith who have a love for this region. It is 
offered as a thoughtful contribution to the discourse on globalisation 
in general and Christianity’s profound impact in particular in the Pacific 
as an element in that process. This is most tellingly represented by the 
recent advent of the Trinity Broadcast Network television. Not so 
much the evangelical nature of the Gospel preached, as the subliminal 
messages associating Christianity with conspicuous wealth and 
consumption unashamedly projected by the preachers themselves. It 
leaves me with a slight sense of discomfort and unease given the Lord’s 
teachings and example. 

The growing strength and influence of Pentecostalism and 
fundamentalist denominations is an interesting phenomenon with 
profound political and social implications. Given their literal and 
apocalyptic perspective of biblical teaching and prophecy, they are more 
likely to take a positive view of there being ‘a clash of civilisations’ 
between Islam and Christianity as Samuel Huntington, the leading 
American commentator, has so vividly described. I respectfully take 
issue with that view. If only because much of the western world is 
now not so much Christian, as post-modern and secular in nature. 
What IS also problematical is the position these new denominations 
would take on issues such as HIV/AIDS. I pose that question in the 
light of their increasing assertiveness and power in many Pacific societies. 
Abstinence only works for believers and compliant youth, who are a 
minuscule portion of young people. The different approaches we 
take as professing Christians requires in all of us a spirit of engagement 
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and accommodation that many find difficult to acquire. “Not by might 
nor by power, but by My Spirit saith the Lord of Hosts.” 

It is ironic that humankind fears what is the very constant of our lives. 
That is change. In the weaving of this tapestry about Christianity in the 
Pacific, Its transforming power as an agent of change leaps from its 
pages. As Christians, we believe it is of course divinely inspired. Our 
Lord speaks to us in different ways and in various voices. “My Ways 
are not Your ways and My Thoughts not your thoughts”. The arrival 
of new players on the Christian scene should not be feared or regretted. 
It ought to be welcomed for tolerance and respect are not to be 
practiced unilaterally. We all have a duty and a responsibility to engage 
and encourage each other for we are all one in Christ. St PauFs letters 
m the New Testament provide elaborate detail as to how we should 
treat one another. When one allows human failings to interfere, we 
seriously call into question our faith. 

In the ultimate paradox, the societies which gave us the Christian faith 
have become less religious themselves. For my part, I am proud of 
this continuing heritage in the Pacific whatever its shortcomings and 
failings. These are made perfect in the light of the grace that is given to 
all of us by God. In providing salvation, reassurance, comfort and 
direction it has served the peoples of the Pacific remarkably. While 
there are serious concerns about some of the practices newer churches 
are advocating, they also provide the impetus for reflection, self-appraisal 
and regeneration. The central message of Christianity is the hope 
provided by personal salvation offered in the person of Jesus Christ. 
It is one every generation and individual has to iscover for themselves 
in a continuing process of renewal that is critical for the Christian faith’s 
survival both in the Pacific and elsewhere. This inspiring text seeks to 
relate an account of that journey to this point against the broad vista of 
the global stage and explain generally and in specific terms its significance 
for us and our future. 

I am now honoured to launch “Globalisation and the Re-Shaping of 
Christianity in the Pacific Islands”. 



Book Review 


Gibbs, Philip ed., “Alive in Christ” Point No. 30 

'Reviewed hy Fr. Michael Igo. B. Th, JCF, Raciftc Regional Seminary, Suva 


“Alive in Christ” is an apt title given the current political and social 
environment of Papua New Guinea invigorated by the law and order 
problems that is also aggravated by the increase in the number of 
high-class crimes involving political and bureaucratic mismanagement 
of the national’s wealth. Alive m Christ means a mature and invigorated 
approach to the social problems and her image as an instmment of 
love and justice that the founder had wished from the very beginning. 
The editor, Philip Gibbs SVD, in a scholarly manner collated and 
presented for the “grassroot” worker a glimpse of the special synod 
for Oceania in 1998 and its aspirations to advance into the new 
millennium with a renewed vigour for evangelization. 


Chapter Two of Part A makes special reading as it looks into the 
“hand-out” “receiving” mentality of most Papua New Guineas in recent 
years and an attempt to reroute such mentality to a church of providing 
for others. It reflects and challenges that deviant and negative attitude 
that stumps the inner growth to maturity and of church that boast the 
most populace of indigenous catholic members in the Pacific region. 
Isaiah Timba OFM Cap., the author of this section gives statistical and 
analytical presentation of the stage the church in Papua New Guinea is 
at and digs deep to interpret this statistics and conclusions that are 
drawn from them. While the Catholic Church can hold her head up 
high in her contributions of personnel to international missions 
throughout the world, there is certainly a fair way to go in her mission 
to the people of PNG in all areas of politics, social stmctures, economic 
wealth management and ethics. The Catholic Church in PNG is urged 
to become self-sufficient in resources especially m vocations to the 
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priesthood, religious life and catechists and thus become more 
missionary in its image rather than a church that receives all her resources 
from abroad. This is the challenge of the church now as she journeys 
into the new millennium but she needs the Spirit of God more than 
ever to accomplish her tasks, both nationally and internally. 

Part B, I believe, is the backbone of this issue. Fr. Gibbs presents very 
well the pre-synodal deliberations and proposals to the late Pope John- 
Paul II. Chapter Five in particular gives the fifty proposals, which to 
me give the foundation for effective evangelical ministry in the Church 
today. These fifty propositions, coming from the diverse and 
multicultural church, are in reality the genuine reflection of a church 
that has found its roots in the people of Oceania. These were to be the 
basis for future evangeli 2 ation and most have been merged in the 
historical encyclical of John-Paul II “Ecclesiain Oceania”. For seminaries 
and seminarians and those aspiring to be missionaries in Oceania, these 
propositions should be the overture to any Missiological programme 
they envisage to study or undertake. 

The rest of the materials in this issue bring out the reality of evangelization 
and ministries in a country that has come from a “mission church” to 
“church” with her numerous and varied encounters with the effects of 
globalization. For thirty-one years Papua New Guinea has been living 
and facing the challenges of those influences and has to a greater degree 
been successful in coping with them. However, there is still much to 
be done from the Church’s hierarchical level to its grassroots level to 
ensure that that missionary nature does not evaporate into a sense of 
complacency but be guided by the Spirit of God. In doing so, 
contributing authors to the theme of “Alive in Christ” have shown that 
in the church in Oceania and particularly in Papua New Guinea each 
member baptized in Christ is called to do “God’s work” and not 
necessarily to “work in the name of God”. 
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Policy Statement 


The Pacific Journal of Theology is published twice yeady by the 
South Pacific Association of Theological Schools (SPATS). It seeks 
to stimulate theological thinking and writing by Christians living in or 
familiar with the South Pacific, and to share these reflections with 
church and theological education communities, and with all who want 
to be challenged to reflect critically on their faith in changing times. 
Opinions and claims made by contributors to the journal are solely 
those of the authors and do not necessarily reflect those of the 
Editorial Board or SPATS and its constituent bodies, nor of 
associations with which the authors are affiliated. 

The Editorial Board welcomes various kinds of writing that 
express an emerging Pacific theology. These may include: 

♦ original articles in the theological disciplines 

♦ articles relating theological thinking to Pacific cultures, 
contemporary issues and other academic disciplines 

♦ helpful material for pastors and church workers (liturgical, 
pastoral, educational) 

♦ artistic expressions of the Christian faith (poetry, visual art, 
music) 

♦ notes and reviews of books that are relevant for Pacific 
Christians 

♦ information about ongoing research in the theological 
disciplines in the Pacific.\ 
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The Editorial Board will consider for publication all manuscripts 
of scholarly standard and in keeping with the overall policy of the 
journal. Articles in English, French or Pacific languages will be 
considered. Poetry, photographs and black and white drawings are 
also welcome. Manuscripts must be previously unpublished and not 
under consideration for publication elsewhere. 

Review polity: Criteria for Acceptance 

Following initial screening, papers are reviewed by two or 
more board members, using these criteria: 

• Relevance and/or currency of interest to the Pacific Islands. 

• Contribution to current debates. 

• Originality, balance, scholarship. 

• Argument, organisation and presentation. The final decision 
to publish is retained by the Editor and the Editorial Board, 
who may also suggest editorial changes for all articles submitted 
for publication. 


Submissions, addressed to the Editor, PJT, (see SPATS contact 
address, inside front cover), must comply with the following 
requirements: 


Maximum length. 6000 
words (book reviews 1000 
words) including notes. 
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sentence, ‘Little (1996:212) notes 
that.. 
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cited references listed 
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capitalisation for article titles, and 
no markings for presented 
papers or unpublished texts. 
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Cover page: A separate cover 
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maps, figures etc. accompanying the 
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any necessary information about the 
paper, e.g. details of where it was 
presented, in the case of a 
conference paper. 

Maps, Tables, Diagrams, Graphs, 
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Computer processing: MS Word 
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